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PKEFACE. 

The present book contains the first attempt which has ever 
been made, to demonstrate that the modem colloquial pronun- 
ciation of the French language is not the result of blind fashion 
and ill regulated caprice, but has its origin in natural laws of 

harmony, the agency of which, although unperceived, at any 
given time, in the series of ages through which they have exer- 
cised their influence, is recognisable in the homogeneousness 
and the simplicity of the elements of which the spoken language 
is now composed ; contrasting, as it does, with its ancient etymo- 
logical roots, and even with the actual graphic form originating 
chiefly from those roots. 

Accent, intonation, emphasis, and quantity, can only be learnt 
by oral and auricular instruction. But an experience of 18 
years of extensive pra>ctice has urged the author to the produc- 
tion of a book, where the diflerences between the phonetic and 
the graphic elements of the language are fully explained, and in 
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which masters and pnpils will find the means of correcting the 
errors which the traditional graphic forms continually entail 
upon them. 

This book can, on any occasion, be referred to for the solu- 
tion of an immense number of the difficulties which besiege the 
student almost at every step. For instance, if they want to 
know whether the e in a particular word is silent, guttural, or 
variable, they will successively refer to the vocabularies in the 
37th, 46th and 49th paragraphs, where they are sure to find their 
doubts solved. If they wish to ascertain whether the consonant 
at the end of a word, is constantly uttered or constantly silent, 
they will consult § 67, with its notes and lists. The careful 
perusal of the table of contents will point out to them the parti- 
cular paragraphs in which they can study other peculiarities, 
and the characteristic features of the pronunciation of all wordS} 
as well as the laws which regulate their associations. 

The exercises in the last chapter offer all the usefulness of a 
collection of phrases, independently of the supplementary advan- 
tage of accustoming the learner to the contractions in colloquial 
intercourse. As these sentences have not been copied from any 
other book, but have been written on purpose by the author, 
they must be considered as an addition to the usual routine 
adopted for the French, in English educational establishments 
and private families. 
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CHAPTER I. 

J5TN0PTICAL VIEW OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE — THE FUNDAMENTAL IJ^W. 

§ I. — Belations between the phonetic and the graphic elements 

of the French language. 

If the most superficial examination of the relations 
which subsist between the phonetic and the graphic 
elements of the French language, is sufl&cient to 
show that syllables and words are not pronounced as 
they are written, but that a great number of letters 
disappear in the articulation, and that the words are 
joined together in spite of the divisions which mark 
their separation ; a more attentive observation may 
prove that this suppression of letters, contraction of 
syllables, and uniting of words, are not the effect of 
an arbitrary routine, but have their origin, either in 
philosophical causes and connections between the 
ideas represented by the words ; or, in euphonic laws, 
which an instinct of harmony has introduced into the 
language after its formation. 

B 
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§ II. — That the nnion between words has its origin in the 

connection of ideas. 

It is a remark which has long since been made by 
grammarians, that when two words are in necessary 
connection, or, what is the same thing, when the 
ideas which they represent are intimately united, 
these words are pronounced without any interruption, 
as if they formed one and the same word. 

Thus in pronouncing Les oiseaux — Des arbres — 
Mon ami — nous Avons — Vous aimez, 
we say, Lesoiseauai- — Desarbres — Monami — Nousavons 
— Vousaimez, and not 

Les . oiseaux — Des . arbres — Mon . ami — Nous . avons 
— Vous . aim^Zy 

because the idea represented by the article or pro- 
noun is necessarily united in our mind with the idea 
expressed by the substantive or the verb ; and although 
this rule may be subject to exceptions, it shows very 
clearly that the graphic division, into separate words, 
is essentially different from the phonetic division, 
which addresses itself to the ear only. 

§ m. — Books printed without any intervals between the 

words. 

No doubt it is due to this latter circumstance^ 
that a short time after the discovery of the art of 
printing, books were published without any intervals 
between the words ; thus the following sentence : — 

A. — Un renard le pltis rusk de son espkce, et qui s'Stait 
rendu fdmeux par les poules quHl avait mangkes, futpoursuivi 
par des chasseurs, 

may have been printed thus : — 

B. — UnreiiardleplusrusSde8one8pkee,etquis'Staitrendufametub 
parlespoulesqu'ilavaitmangkeejutpovrsuivipardeschasseurs. 
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It is evident, that although each word represents 
separately an idea, the philosophical relations between 
these ideas, the rapidity with which they are combined 
in our mind, and, at the same time, the instinct of 
harmony which rules the pronunciation, do not allow 
the voice to stop after each isolated word. Hence, 
printers may have imagined that it was proper to 
represent the words in direct succession, witiiout any 
intervals, as this had been done in ancient manu- 
scripts also. 

§ lY. — That words might be arranged in groups corresponding 
to natural divisions of ideas — Rules for pauses. 

Words might have been written and printed as 
they are pronounced, in natural groups of ideas, re- 
taining the intervals only between the phrases, or 
fi-agments of phrases, which comprise a natural 
metaphysical division. In this manner the graphic 
sentence would have been made to agree with both 
the phonetic and the philosophic period, and the 
preceding example could have been written thus : — 

C. — Unrenard leplusrusedesonespece etquWktaitrendufa' 
meux parlespoulesquHlavaitmangies futpourmivipardeschaS' 
aeurs. 

But the theory of these pauses, in the French 
phrase, has hitherto obtained very little attention 
from grammarians. Whilst they admit three differ- 
ent modes of pronunciation, viz.: conversation, de- 
clamation, and reading, their remarks bear only on 
hiatuses, accent, and intonation ; nothing is said of 
the principles which should regulate the grouping 
of words into metaphysical divisions ; and, although 
in the Grammaire des Grammaires of Duvivier, an 
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illustration is given, taken from I'abbe Batteux, of 
the different pauses of the ear, the mind, and breath- 
ing, from a fragment of Flechier s Oraison Funehre 
for Turenne, this is not accompanied with any at- 
tempt at a philosophical explanation. The Diction- 
naire de VAcademie Frangaise is equally silent.* 

The rules given for pauses in the English lan- 
guage, by the Rev. Mr. Samuel Wood, in his excel- 
lent Grammar of Elocution^ do not entirely coincide 
with the practice in French. The following, however, 
apply to both languages. A pause is generally in- 
troduced, — Ist, after a compound and sometimes 
after a simple nominative ; — 2nd, between the several 
members of a series ; — 3rd, between the object and 
modifying words. Mr. Wood's rule for a pause be- 
fore conjunctive words and prepositions would be too 
stringent if applied to the French. It may be that 
the French mind, being more active and enthusiastic, 
the euphonic cadence admits of a greater number 
-of ideas in the French phonetic phrase ; but, besides 
this the French language is more easily contracted, 
on account of its having a greater number of silent 

*To show how imperfectly this suhject has been treated by 
grammarians, I reprodace here an example of the union of words, 
taken from Mr. Dufief's otherwise very clever book, Nature Dis- 
played, vol. ii. p. 122 and 123. 

" Je ne pus m'empScher de rire, de la sotte vanity de mon sec- 
retaire ; et cependant je le laissai faire." [Mr. Dufief gives the 
following graphic representations of what he calls the union of 
words.] " Je - ne - pu - man - pfe-she-de-ri-re-de-la-so-te-va-ni- te-de- 
mon-se-crd-tfe-re-^-ce-pan-dan-je-le-ld-ce-ffere., whilst the follow- 
ing ofifers the real pronunciation. [Jen^pumanpech^drir | dla- 
QotVanit^dmon^ecrdtair | b9pandan | jellai^ai&ir, (the e is 
guttural.) 
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letters, and very little syllabic or grammatical accent, 
in comparison with tlie English. 

The principle which regulate the pauses, is, as a 
matter of course, the same which commands the con- 
nection between words, and causes the phrase to be 
divided into small metaphysical groups or periods. 

§ V. — That the graphic signs do not agree with the phonetic 

symbols. 

A single glance at the sentence as divided in the 
paragraph C, suffices to show how the graphic signs 
are far from representing the phonetic symbols. 

It is evident thatr the words are overloaded with 
consonants, arid even vowels formerly sonorous,* 
which are not now pronounced ; and that there arises 
thus, between the e^ and the eye, a conflict, which 
is one of the principal causes of the difficulty of the 
pronunciation experienced by foreigners. 

Apart from the slight modifications introduced by 
the tendency of consonants to supplant each other, 
according to certain rules investigated by Grimm, 
Orthography, in modem languages, has its origin 
almost exclusively in Etymology ; and, undoubtedly, 
in the beginning, words were pronounced as they 
were written. But the pronunciation softening in 
proportion as the language advances towards per- 
fection, the consonants and sonorous vowels which 
clash together, lose or change their value as pho- 
netic signs, although they retain the same graphic 

*The sonorous vowels are a ft, € fe S, i 1, o 6, u ft, y, eu, ou, 
an or en, in or en, on, un, and the short e without accent before 
the letters t, s, n, &c., as in Trompette, Esprit, Ennemi, &c. 
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character, so that there is a perpetual discordouce 
between the spoken and the written laoguage. 

§ YL — Characters which distingnish the phonetic firom the 

graphic please. 

The principal features which distinguish the pho- 
netic from the graphic phrase, originate, — Ist, from 
dropping, in the former, the vowels and consonants 
which produce an hiatus* or an inharmonic sound, 
by their clashing together ; — 2dly, from some con- 
sonants assuming the pronunciation proper to other 
consonants ; — 3dlj, from the transformation of the 
double sonorous vowels into mq|^osyllabic dipthongs ; 
— and 4thly, from the absorption of the n's into the 
primitive vowels to form a new type called nasal 
sound. 

In the sentence which I employ for the sake of 
illustration, (see A) the pronunciation conformant to 
the writing [and it was in a great measure the 
original pronunciation] would be as follows, (the es 
in italic remaining mute J : — 

D. — Vne renai'de le pluse ruse (ze) de sone esp^9e et qui 
(ku-i) se eto'ite renedu fameuxe (ks0) par lese poulesf que'il 
(ku-^ il) avoite mangeese fut« pourBuivi par dese chasseurs^. 

And, in fact many foreign students at first read 
French in this way. 

i vn.— Illofltratioii of the difference between written and 

spoken language. 

If instead of this form we re-establish the modern 
pronunciation by rejecting the consonants and the 

*There is a difference between the acceptation of the word 
"^iafw«" in French and in English. The reader must keep in 
view that, in this essay, hiatu9 means the meeting of two sonorous 
dissi/Uabic vowek . 
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sonorous vowels which disappear through the influ- 
ence of euphonic causes, we shall have the sentence 
written in this way: 

E. — Un renar 

le plus ruse de son esphce 
i qi s'Stai rendu fameu 
par le poule qil aval mangee 
fupounuivi par de chasseur. 

This already shows in a distinct manner the dif- 
ference that exists between written and spoken 
language ; a difference which is the principal source 
of the difficulty which students encounter when they 
learn the pronunciation. 

g vm. — On the mnto-gattnral e— The mute or silent e— The 
guttaral E — lUofitrations — A sentence reduced to its simplest 
graphic form. 

But, the preceding remarks apply only to conso- 
nants and to the vowels which I have called sonorous; 
and it is also necessary to examine the character of 
a letter which alone plays a more influential part in 
the pronunciation than all the other letters together. 
I mean the letter e without an accent. This letter, 
when it is not graphically elided before a vowel as in 
Varhre^ j'aime, &c., sometimes remains mute, and 
sometimes takes a sound which has been very pro- 
perly called guttural, because it differs from that of 
the sonorous vowels, as it seems to be formed deeper 
in the larynx and does not appear to receive any 
modification in arriving at the anterior organs or 
the oral cavity, where sounds receive their various 
inflexions and articulations. 
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The difficulty experienced in regard to the pronun- 
ciation of the muto-guttural e originates in the fact 
that this E is either pronounced as guttural or not 
pronounced at all, according to the position which it 
occupies in a word or a phrase. 

Thus the e in the words le and ne, for instance, 
is pronounced, or not pronounced, according to the 
peculiar character of the syllable which precedes it. 

In the expression jupiter rie parla pas, the e of 
ne is pronounced gutturajly ; whilst in nous ne parlons 
pas the E is elided and we pronounce nous nC parlons 
pas. 

In the phrase Vart le plus ingenieux the e of U 
is pronounced gutturally, whilst in nous le voyons the 
E disappears entirely and we say nous V voyons. 

The sentence which I have chosen for mv illustra- 
tions must, therefore, be submitted to another tmns- 
formation, if the graphic signs are to be made to 
harmonize with those which are phonetic. 

Eeduced to its simplest graphic form this sentence 
will then be written thus: — 

F. — Vn r'nar le plu ruse d* son espeq k qi 8* etai rendu 
fam£u par le pouV qil aval mange fu poursuivi par de 
chasseur, 

§ IX. — A general law of euphony — STnoptical formula or funda- 
mental law — Principal exception — Graphic syllabication. 

In endeavouring to make out, and to account for, 
the circumstances of the pronunciation, some of the 
principal teachers, in England, have been led to 
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remarks which have a tendency to indicate a general 
law of euphony which, however, has not heen dis- 
tinctly perceived by any of them, but which a long 
experience in teaching the French language has led 
me continually to point out to my pupils, as having 
its seat at the very root of the French pronunciation. 
This law may be enunciated in the following synop- 
'tical formula, which can be considered as the funda- 
mental law of tlie pronunciation. 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IS COMPOSED OP A SUCCESSION OF SYL- 
LABLES ENDING WITH A SIMPLE CONSONANTAL SOUND. 

This formula must be understood to apply only to 
the syllables in the body of words and periods. The 
vowel desinences of the whole of the words in the 
dictionary (we notice this by anticipation) are more 
frequent in the language than the consonantal ones, 
in the proportion of sixteen of the former to fifteen 
of the latter. Keeping this peculiarity in view, the 
other exceptions are not important, and the formula 
expressed above enunciates the true nature of the 
French language reduced to its simplest elements ; 
for it must not be forgotten that although words are 
united in groups, and pronounced in unbroken suc- 
cession, these words and groups are composed of 
syllables, and that it is from the study of the con^ 
nections between vowels and consonants that we can 
discover the real phonetic nature of the language. 

If in the syllabication of the example which I 
have chosen (see E) we make use of the whole of the 
muto-guttural e's, the sentence will be reduced to 
syllables ending with a consonant, as follows :— 
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GBAFHIO SYLLABLES. 

G. — a, Unr en ar 

b. lep lur usSd 68 on es phce 

c. kq is St air end vf am eu 

d. par Up oul eq il av aim ang ke 

e. /up our tuiv ip ar dich ass eur. 

But it is seen from Table F that this division does 
not agree with the phonetic phrase, since Table E 
contains syllables which do not exist in the pronun- 
ciation. 

g X. — Phonetic syllabication. 

In taking Table F for the type of the syllabication 
we obtain the following form : — 

PHONETIC SYLLABLES. 

H. — a. Unr nar 

b. lep lur us ed son es peg 

c. Sq is H air end uf am eu 

d, par Up oul qil av aim ang S 

e, fup our suiv ip ar deck a^s eur. 

In comparing the two syllabications, we see that 
the e of renar wliich remains in the former, disap- 
pears in the second; so that the line a has three 
syllables in the graphic and only two in the phonetic 
form. 

In the line b the graphic form exhibits eight 
syllables, whilst in the phonetic it has only seven, and 
'in the line d the phonetic form contains also one 
syllable less than the graphic form. This diminu- 
tion of syllables arises from the fact that the muto- 
guttural E*« of the words renar, de, and poule, are 
completely silent; and, on the other hand, it will be 
remarked that the e of the article le forming the 
first syllable of line h assumes a guttural sound. 
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g xi.<«« Phonetic groups of syllables representing the true 

pronunciation. 

If we unite the phonetic syllables, in order to 
combine the words to which they belong into groups 
pf ideas as in Table C, the plurase wUl be written 
thus : — 

I. — Unmar 

leplwnisSdsonespeg 
4qU4tairendufameu 
parUpaulqilavaimangi 
fupourmivipard^chasseur. 

Now, this form represents in reality the true pro- 
nunciation. But the cause of the variable pronun- 
ciation of the unaccented e still remains to be 
explained, since we see that the graphic and pho- 
netiq forms of our example (g and h) are equally 
divisible into syllables ending with a consonantal 
sound. 

g. xn. — Diffiarence between the mute and the guttural « — 
^r, Tourrier*8 principal rule — Complement of the rule. 

Several professors of the French language in Eng- 
land have pointed out the difference between the 
mute and the guttural e's; but we must do Mr. 
Tourrier the justice to say that he is the first who 
has endeavoured to reduce their observations, com-' 
bined ynth the result of his own experience, to posi- 
tive rules; an4 although he has not perceived the 
character which serves to comprehend all the rules 
under a common generalisation, he has examined 
and grouped many of the details with considerable 
ability, 
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Mr. Tourrier's principal rule is, that whenever the 

syllables Be, ce, de, fe, che, je, le, me, ne, pe, que, 

re, se, te, ve, ze, are preceded by either vowels or 

nasal sounds, the e is dropped and the consonant 

alone retained and connected with the preceding 

vowel; and that, therefore, we pronounce: — 

Dans le jardin. Danl jardin. 

Nous demandons de I'encre. Noud mandond Tencre. 

I will not follow Mr. Tourrier into the exceptions 
which he gives to this rule, but only remtu^k that I 
consider his fourth and fifth exceptions, to be by no 
means particular exceptions, but to compose alto- 
gether the opposite generalisation or the complement 
of the general rule; viz.: that whenever the syllables 
be, ce, de, &c. are preceded by another syllable whose 
Anal consonant is pronounced, the letter e keeps its 
guttural sound, and is not elided. 

Thus we sav: — 

Lefih dS la maison, and not Le fiU dlamaison, 

Le mal qui rums faisoru, and not Le mal q* notu faisons, 
Le cap dS bonne eBpirance, and not Le cap d* tonne espSrance. 
■ Lefer d& lance, and not Lejer d' lance. 

Because in these examples the final letters of fils, 

mal^ cap, and fer retain their natural pronunciation 

of consonants. 

§ XIII. — Character of the muto-guttnral B-^eneral formnla. — 
Examples of terminal consonantal syllabication from Mr. 
Tourner. 

The character of the muto-guttural e may be thus 
circurasci ibed within a single formula, viz.: In the 
phonetic construction 0/ sentences the muto-guttural e 
0/ any syllable heginnivg with a consonant is elided 
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wJienever this syllable follows a vowel sounds and is 
pronounced gutturally whenever it follows a conso- 
nantal articulation. 

Now, when the e is elided after a syllable ending 
in a vowel sound, this vowel sound appropriates the 
consonant that precedes the e; and when the e is 
not elided after a syllable ending with a consonant, 
it is united with the consonant of the word or sylla- 
ble which follows. Thus we have, for the sentences 
of the last paragraph, the following syllabication : — 

Lefih del am aU on, 
lem al quen ous av ojisf ait, 
lee ap deb onne es pSr ange, 
lef er del ange. 

Mr. Tounier has given very good examples of this 
syllabication, and he justly says in his French as it is 
Spoken, that "the rapidity of utterance and clearness 
of articulation which distinguish good French speak- 
ers, (such as Mesdemoiselles Mars, George, and 
Eachel,) are produced by joining the consonant to 
the preceding vowel ;" and he also remarks, that ** if 
it be admitted that an isolated vowel has a different 
sound when joined to a consonant, the inference is, 
that it must be spelt with the consonant which fol- 
lows; examples: un pere — unp ere \ masceur — mas- 
ceur I tamere — tam-ere, &c.* 

^ * Mr. Toumer is certainly entitled to the priority for noticing 
this feature in the French language, although I chum for myself 
the idea of the syllabic generalisation. At all events, it is a very 
strong argument in favour of the truth of this generalisation that 
two different teachers of the French language have been led, by 
a long and independent experience, to the adoption of conclusions 
80 identical in their result. 

b2 
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§ XIV, — Law of contraction— A sentence of sixteen graphic syl- 
lables containing twelve muto-gattnral e'« — Division of this 
sentence into graphic syllables ending with a consonant — 
Insignificancy of this division. 

In order to establish more clearly the Law of con- 
traction which regulates the elision of the e, and to 
show how the Fundamental law furnishes a key for a 
rational syllabication, I now give an illustration of 
the simultaneous agency of both laws from a striking 
example. 

The following sentence is extracted from Mr. 
Brasseur's Manuel des Ecoliers, and I have selected 
it because the mute and guttural e'« are accumu- 
lated in it in such a number as to submit my views 
to the severest test. 

Tupenses que de ce queje ne te le redemande pas 

In this sentence the muto- guttural e occurs 
twelve times, and in the pronunciation it disappears, 
or is elided, five times. 

If all these e*s were employed in the pronuncia- 
tion, or, in other words, in the phonetic phrase, it 
would be easily divided into syllables ending with 
a consonant, and we would obtain the following 
syllables^ — 

Tup ens eq ed eq eq ^ en et el er ed em and ep as. 

But in presence of the real pronunciation, such 
analysis has no signification, it oflfers nothing in- 
structive, and reduces itself to a silly exhibition of 
the fact that the graphic phrase may be divided into 
graphic syllables, in conformity with the nature of 
its elements of consonants and vowels. 
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I xy«— That the old system of division into syllables ending with 

a vowel is equally impotent. 

Instead of dividing the phrase into syllahles ending 
with a consonant, we might, therefore, with as much 
reason, conform ourselves to the old system, and 
keep to the division into syllables beginning with a 
consonant and generally ending with a vowel, as 
follows : — 

Tu pen 86 que de ce que je ne te le re de man de pat» 

But this form is as remote from the true pronun- 
ciation, and therefore as arbitrary as the first form 
in its phonetic character. 

S XVI. — That the elements of a natural system of syllabication 
are to be looked for in the phonetic phrase — That the phonetic 
phrase cannot be divided into syllables ending with a vowel. 

The analyses above contain sixteen syllables. As 
either of the two systems of syllabication, based upon 
principles purely graphic, disagrees entirely with the 
pronunciation, it follows tliat it is in the phonetic 
phrase that we must look for the true elements of 
an improved and more natural system. 
. Now, the phrase above is pronounced in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Tu pens' que de c* que je n' te le f demand* pas» 

The question then arises, which is the true sylla- 
bic character of this phonetic phrase ? 

If we endeavour to divide it into syllables ending 
with a vowel, we find that this division is impractica- 
ble ; for in this case the five e'» which are elided in 
the pronunciation leave their relative consonant 
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isolated, or tbrow them off awkwardly to the begin- 
ning of the next syllable, and therefore, there is no 
more syllabication, properly so called, as may easily 
be seen by the following expressions : — 

Tu-pen-s-que-de-c-que-je-n-te-le-r-de-man-d-pcLS ; or Tu-pen- 
sque'de'Cque-je-nte-le-rde-man-dpas, 

The inadmissibility of this syllabication is easily 
seen from the incompatibility or incoalescence of the 
combinations nt and dp at the beginning of the 
seventh and eleventh syllables, which incompatibility 
besides is demonstrated by the fact, that in the whole 
language there is not one word beginning with a con- 
sonantal sequence of a similar nature. 

g XYU. — That the phonetic phrase is easily divided into syllahles 
ending >vith a consonantal soand. 

It only remains, therefore, to try to adapt to the 
phonetic phrase, [tu pens' que de c' que je rC te le r' 
dem and' pas] our first system of syllabication of the 
graphic phrase ; viz. : to subject the phonetic phrase 
to the division into syllables ending with a consonant. 

This division produces the following syllables : — 
Tup em qued eg quej en tel er dem and pas. 

Hence it is observed that the phrase is easily 
divided into eleven phonetic syllables ending with a 
consonant, instead of into sixteen graphic syllables 
produced by each of the two other systems. 

The only system of dividing, graphically, words 
and phrases into syllables, which can accord with the 
phonetic character of the French language is, there- 
fore, the one which places as much as possible the 
consonant at the end of the syllablet 
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§ xvm. — ^Proofs that this division is in conformity with the genius 
of the language — Illustrations from separate words in which 
the muto-guttural e becomes silent. 

In the graphic syllabication of separate words the 
monosyllables ending with a vowel cannot but keep 
their own form; but although accumulated in our 
example, these monosyllables constitute only an in- 
considerable part of the lamguage. 

Monosyllables, ending with a consonantal sound, 
range themselves naturally under our system, and 
with them the whole of the words composed of more 
than one syllable. 

Thus, abord ought to be syllabled ab-ord, and not as 
it is done in all spelling books a-bord. Autel will be 
written aut-el instead of au-tel. The proof that this 
system is most in conformity with the genius of the 
language is, that it often transforms the muto-guttu- 
ral E which is in the middle of words, between two 
consonants, into a graphic e mute, for the simple 
reason, that this e becomes situated at the end of 
a syllable, as if it were at the end of a word, where it 
is almost never pronounced. Thus, the word dis- 
cretement is pronounced discret'ment, and the old 
system syllables it dis-cre-te-ment, which adds the 
guttural syllable te to the real pronunciation. In our 
system the word is syllabled dis-crete-ment, the second 
E of Crete, like any other final unaccented e remain- 
ing mute. (See Tableau at the end of this chapter.) 

§ XIX. — Illustrations from the syllabication of sentences — Poly- 
syllabic words in which the muto guttural e becomes guttural. 

As to the syllabication of compound periods, the 
inefficiency of the old method, which places as much 
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as possible the vowel at the end of the syllable, will 
be clearly demonstrated by a few examples taken 
from Mr. Dufief 's system of pronunciatio^ in oppo- 
sition to the syllabication according to my own 
system. 

1. — La coquette fut punie de son caquet. 

2. — Una lejon de fraD9ai8. 

8. — On chargea de chaines le chevalier de Chirac. 

Mr. Dufief 's syllabication is this: — 

1. — La-co-qufe-tte-fa-pu-ni«-de-son-ca-quet. 

2. — U-nele-9on-de-Fran-9ais. 

3. — On-char-gea-de-chai-nes-le-che-va-lie-de-shi-rak, 

Now, as according to Mr. Dufief the e marked e 
remains silent, the fallacy of the system will be 
clearly exposed if we drop these silent e's from their 
respective consonants and consider the character of 
the residue. Thus we have : — 

1. — La-co-qufe-tt-fu-pu-ni-d-son-ca quet. 

2. — U-n-l-gon-d-Fran-gais. 

3. — On-char-gea-d-chain-le-ch-va-lie-d-chi-rak. 

A single glance at this result shows not only that 
such syllabication is opposed to the phonetic genius 
of the language, but that, properly speaking, in these 
sentences there is no syllabication at all. 

The proper syllabication is as follow : — 

1. — Lac-oq-uet'-fup-un'-id-sonc-ak-fe. 

2. — Un'-le9-ond-fran9-ai. 

2. — Onch-ar-gead-chain'-lech-val ied-chir-ack. 

In the phonetic syllabication of sentences, accord- 
ing to our system, monosyllables follow, as a matter 
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of course, the same rule as the syllables ending with a 
vowel ; t. e. when this vowel is sonorous it absorbs the 
consonant of the following word, to form a syllable 
ending with a consonant: thus in the phrase un jpeu 
d'argent the nasal vowel un absorbs the p of peu, and 
the dipthong eu takes the d which follows, hence the 
syllabling, unp eud ar-gent, which represents the true 
pronunciation, When the vowel terminating the 
monosyllable is a muto-guttural e, it either gives up 
its consonant to the preceding word, and remains 
mute, as the e of ce in the phrase de ce que, which 
as we have seen is pronounced de c' que [deg que], or 
the E assumjes the guttural sound to form with the 
first consonant of the following word a syllable end- 
ing with a consonant, as the i& of de ia the same 
phrase. 

In polysyllabic words the muto-guttural e takes 
the guttural sound, and is never elided when it is 
preceded by two pronounced consonants. E. G. 
arsenic [ar-sen-ic] versement [ver-sem-ent] irrecon- 
ciliablement [ir-rec-onc-il-iab-l6m-en t. ] 

From what precedes it follows that our general 
formula is nothing but the generalisation of the facts 
which constitute natural syllabication. 

§ zx. — ^EzceptioQS to the general law — ^Hiatnse?. 

The exceptions to the general law, independent 
of the final syllables, are not numerous. The first 
which we ought to point out, is that which arises 
from the hiatus produced by the meeting of two 
vowels within the same word. 
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But very often one of these two vowels is dropped, 
thus Paon, faon, saone, &c. are pronounced Party 
fan, sone; and the dipthong ai in replacing the 
ancient oi has become the equivalent of the e grave. 
We have an exception pretty well characterised in 
the word extraordinaire, nevertheless it is to be 
observed that the a of the second syllable is pro^ 
nounced with great rapidity — the hiatus is more 
marked in the word chaos, but [a singular coinci- 
dence !] this peculiarity appears to be commanded 
by the philosophical meaning of the word, for we 
might say that the discordance subsists also in the 
idea which it represents. 

§ XXI. — That monosjllabic dipthongs do not form exceptions. 

As to the monosyllabic dipthongs, such as in the 
words lui — moi — diable — vietuv — les yeux — aiguille, 
and a great number of others, they ought not to be 
considered as exceptions, because they are pronounced 
in the same space of time as simple vowels. A dip- 
thong offering this character may be considered as 
forming a single vowel, although composed of a sim- 
ple sound. The word oui, for instance, although 
composed of thi*ee vowels, forms evidently only one 
syllable, the phonetic equivalent of the English We. 

% xxn. — The words coasEer, croasscr, &c. 

The words coasser, croasser, cloaque, retroactlf, form 
exceptions. We can scarcely defend ourselves from 
the idea of a secret relation between the pronuncia- 
tion in these words, and the want of grace in the 
ideas which they represent. We know that the two 
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£1*81 descend from the Greek, and were intended to 
reproduce imitatively the utterance of the frog and 
the raven.* 

§ xxm. — Colloquial exceptions. 

The most frequent exception to our rule is that 

which results from the meeting of two vowel sounds 

reciprocally situated at the end and beginning of two 

words which follow each other: for instance, in the 

sentences : — 

II alia d Paris 

un son aigu 

il marchera d, reculons 

un tan imj^irieux 

je passerai avant votis 

un voisin incommode 

j'irai apres lui 

La haine 

Les h4ros 

un Mron, 

It might be said that these exceptions are con- 
trary to the genius of the pronunciation, because 
they produce an interruption between closely united 
ideas, and hinder the rapidity of the delivery, the 
voice being obliged to stop a long time on the ante- 
rior vowel, to isolate it from that which follows. 
The qualification of hiatus bears its condemnation in 
itself ; and the art of elegant orators and good writers 
consists partly in the avoidance of these dissonances. 

* Dans une foulo do mots, a dit Tacad^mie, raccord da son et 
da I'idee n'est pas douteux. — {Die. Pre/, p. xxvii.) C. Nodier 
has collected a large number of these words in his Dtctionnaire 
Des onomat^ees— quoted with numerous extracts in Mr. Merlet's 
Dictionary of Difficulties^ pages 321, 322, 323. 
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According to all appearances, also, it is the instinc^ 
tive influence of the fundamental law which I have 
traced, that has engaged the legislators of French 
poetry to exclude the hiatus as fatal to the harmony 
of verse. But on the other hand, it may be that 
these deviations play a useful part in throwing variety 
into speech and breaking the monotony in conver- 
sation. 

g XXIV. — That the e of the infinitive of the verhs of the first 
conjugation is silent in conversation. 

Again, the r of the infinitive of the verbs of the 
first conjugation, aimer, parler, &c., being usually 
silent in colloquial French, there is a hiatus pro- 
duced when the following word begins with a vowel : 
thus we pronounce aller a Paris — marcher a recuL- 
0U8 — alle a Paris — marche a reculons. Yet this r is 
often pronounced in the elevated or academic style.* 

§ XXV. — Euphonic consonants. 

The case in which a hiatus would have been most 
frequently produced by the meeting of two vowels, 
would have been the interrogative form of the verbs 
in the third person singular, when the final vowel 
would constantly have clashed with the i of the pro- 
noun il; thus we would have had parle-il? dinera-iU 
ira-il? arriva-iU but the phonetic necessity, the 
LAW, has introduced the custom of placing a conso- 
nant between the two words ; hence the origin of the 
actual form: Parle-t-iU dinera-t-il? ira-t4l? arriva- 
t'il? It is almost needless to remark that the fact of 

^ See Qrarmnaire det Qrammmres^ by Giraolt Dnvivier, p. 64. 
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the iutrodaction of this. letter, purely euphonic, which 
is not the remains of an ellipsis, and has never helonged 
to any word, forms an excellent argument in support 
of my general law. The same may be said of the 
euphonic s which is added to the imperative of the 
verb aUer in the phrases vas-y — vas-en chercher, and 
in the expressions quoted by Lemaire, mange-a-erit 
touche-i-y, &c. 

§ XXVL — Tendency of the uneducated to put ^'s and 8*8 in speech 
to prevent hiatuses in the pronunciation^. 

Another argument might be found in the general 
tendency of the uneducated to mimic, either through 
instinct or affectation, the fine language of the more 
enlightened class, but going beyond the mark by 
putting T*s and s'« everywhere, indiscriminately, to 
prevent hiatuses in the pronunciation. They will 
say, for instance, fairt-ete-z-d Paiis^ nous mangeons 
deS'Z'haricots. Common people are great philoso- 
phers ; they stretch principles to their extremes, and 
despising the fetters of fashion, they go a-head of 
the timid, the reserved, and the academician. Good 
taste, however, must keep watch over the language 
and regulate the rate of progress, in making the part 
of the exceptions which form the natural boundary 
of the rule. 

§ xzviL—Triphthongs no exceptions — Liquid Vb and ^'s assuming 
a consonantal sound — Verbs in ayer, &c. 

The syllables which have been called triphthongs 
would seem to form the limit of the exceptions and 
to be included in them, inasmuch as they are com- 
posed of three vowels in juxtaposition; far from this, 
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however, these triple syllables return to the general 
law; the middle syllable taking the articulating 
sound of the y or liquid Z, and the i', i.e. : a con- 
sonantal sound; as in nous priionSy vous jouiez, 
nous voyions, rous payiez, nos a'ieuXy la fayence^ les 
pleiades, &c. All the verbs ending in ayer, range 
themselves under this class, as well as the verbs in 
which the consonants l and r follow another conso- 
nant, in the imperfect tense and the conditional 
mood, as in il prlait, nous voudrions, ils pliaient, vous 
coudriez, &c. It is easy to ascertain the real analogy 
between the pronunciation of the liquid I and the y 
consonant, in comparing the pronunciation of the 
two classes of letters with attention, for instance, in 
opposing conseiller to essayeVy obei to paySy oheissant 
to paysan, il priait to il brillait. All these syllables 
oflfer the same phonetic character, whatever may be 
their graphic form. All contain an articulated sound, 
which is not \rithout some analogy with the French 
j, for many English students have, in the begin- 
ning, a remarkable tendency to confound the articu- 
lation of the liquid I with that of this consonant; 
they will pronounce, for instance, brillant as if the 
word was written brijant, obeissant as obejissant, think- 
ing that they mimic the teacher closely. 

§ zrvm. — That words ending in ion are not to be considered as 

exceptions. 

I do not consider as exceptions the series com- 
posed of the words terminating in ion, and a certain 
number of others which poets, guided by old tradi- 
tions, or authorising themselves of their necessities, 
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and making the language yield to the elasticity of 
their licenses, consider as forming dissyllables, but 
which the prosaic pronunciation, even of the most 
scrupulous, expresses always as monosyllables. 

§ ZXEC — Elision of the mnto-giittural e at the heginning of 

Bentences — Contractions. 

The muto-guttural e of personal pronouns and 
other monosyllables is often elided at ihe beginning 
of a sentence; and, in familiar or rapid conver- 
sation, we say, fparle^ fmangerai, fvous dis, d'la 
viande; whilst these ellipses often disappear in the 
emphatic or academical pronunciation. This takes 
place in virtue of the general law of contraction; 
and we shall see in another part of this work that 
the genius of the pronunciation is favourable to the 
utterance of two consonants in succession. 

{ zzx. — Syllabication of words containing two or three con- 

sonants in sncoession. 

When two consonants are situated in the body of 
a word they are divided between the relative ante- 
rior and posterior syllables; thus, irrite, accumu- 
lation, admirable, ought to be syllabled ir-rit-e, 
ac-cum-uL-at'ion; as the first consonant could not have 
its full sound if separated from the first vowel, and 
the second consonant could not be pronounced if the 
first had not its final sound very distinctly marked. 
If three consonants are connected, as in astringent, 
mperstition, construire, abstenir, astronome, instru- 
ment, the first consonant remains with the anterior 
syllable, and the two following consonants begin the 

b3 
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next syllable. Thus we have as-tring-ent, sup-er-^ 
stU'ieuXf cons-truiref ah-sten-ir, as-tron-oine, inS'trum- 
ent ; as this syllabication assimilates the second 
syllables of these words to the first syllables of words 
beginning with a double consonant. 

§ xxzi. — Insignificancy of the exceptions to the general law — 
Proportion of hiatuses in words and sentences. 

In order to show that the exceptions in the middle 
of words do not destroy, but on the contrary estab- 
lish our law, it will be sufficient to observe that out 
of the two hundred and seventy-five words which 
Levizac gives in his table of words of three syllables, 
two hundred and sixty-two divide into simple sylla- 
bles ending with a consonant without the slightest 
difficulty; and that out of the remaining thirteen, 
which have a dipthong, seven may be divided in the 
same manner, their dipthong forming a single sylla- 
ble ; so that only six words contain a hiatus resulting 
from the meetingof two syllables, the one ending, the 
other beginning, with a vowel. In the French 
Spelling Book of FAbbe Bossut, the fifteen lessons 
upon words of from four to eight syllables, including 
one hundred and forty-six words, contain only three 
offering a hiatus, viz.: athS-ume, jud-a-ume, and 
inC'Omp-re-hem-ib-U'it-e, 

This gives a fair idea of the narrowness of the 
limits within which the exceptions due to hiatuses in 
the body of French words are comprehended. 

As to the hiatuses occasioned by the meeting of 
words, which have been said to be very common in 
colloq[uial style, it would be a mistake to consider 
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them as so frequent as some French grammarians 
have afl&rmed without sufficient examination. In 
the femiliar phrases contained in Daily Talk from 
page 3 to 36, embracing seven hundred and fifty 
phrases composed of about three thousand seven 
hundred syllables, there are only eighty hiatuses ; 
which makes less than one hiatus in every nine 
phrases, or one hiatus for forty-six syllables. Forty- 
six syllables divided into small periods of three to 
nine syllables, contain thirty-eight syllabical con- 
junctions; therefore, the proportion of hiatuses in 
colloquial style is not more than one in thirty-eight 
dissyUabic associations. This fully establishes the 
exceptional character of the hiatuses in the French 
language ; and it is also to be considered that they 
are entirely forbidden in poetry, and generally con- 
demned in academical style, as well as in plain nar- 
rative and discursive composition. 

g xxxn. — Conclusions of the first chapter. 

To conclude logically — ^A French sentence is com- 
posed of consonants and vowels which are pronounced 
in succession. 

The union of a vowel with one or more consonants 
forms (with the exception of final syllables, which are 
sometimes composed of a single vowel,) what we call 
a svUable. 

The best system of syllabication, according to com- 
mon sense, is that which unites, as much as possible, 
a vowel with a consonant, or, when the consonants 
are in excess, which places the vowel between the 
consonants. 
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The division of the phonetic phrase into syllables 
ending with a vowel leaves a considerable number of 
consonants isolated, or makes them clash together 
uncoalescently at the beginning of the syUables. 

This division destroys the prmciple of syllabication 
itself; it is repulsive to the ear and even to the eye. 
(See page 16.) 

The division either of isolated words, or of metaphy* 
sical groups into syllables ending with a consonant, 
distributes as rationally as ^possible the vowels and 
the consonants into the syllables ; therefore, this divi- 
sion is natural and true. 

The principal character of the consonantal reform, 
which has contributed to reduce the French language 
to its actual phonetic elements, has consisted in the 
successive elimination of one out of two or three 
consonants in the same syllable or word, such as the 
«'s which have been replaced by accents; and the 
absolute retrenchment of a considerable number of 
double and single consonants at the end of words. 

The improvement in the vowel system has had a 
threefold development ; 1st, some of the consonants 
liave been absorbed by the vowels in contact with 
them, producing thus a new type called the nasal 
sounds; 2ndly, the vowels forming hiatuses have 
been reduced to simple or compound dip thongs, 
pronounced in the same space of time as the primi- 
tive vowels ; 3rdly, the e has to a very great extent 
lost its primitive sound of a pure vocal vowel to be- 
come either guttural or mute, according to rules 
which can be traced. 

Besides these changes, a large number of words have 
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been formed from the contraction of a whole phrase, 
and others have been shortened of one or more sylla- 
bles, until the whole has been, by successire instinctive 
reforms, brought to such a phonetic condition that 
the immense number of 'permutations in the relative 
position of words, which are necessary to represent 
the innumerable variety of our ideas, could be easily 
eflfected without interfering with the law of harmony, 
which commands us to avoid the hiatuses produced 
by the meeting of vowels as well as the dissonances 
resulting from the clashing of numerous consonants 
in direct succession. 

I'he preceding results are the fruit of promiscuous 
observations, which have extended over a period of 
eighteen years of close application, in teaching the 
French language to a considerable number of pupils. 
But although these results are founded upon a long 
practical experience, and deduced from a lafge num- 
ber of facts, I have thought it desirable to pursue the 
subject still further, and to submit to a complete 
investigation the whole of the French language, in 
the minute construction of its phonetic elements, as 
will be seen in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

A COMPLETE TBEATISE ON THE MUTO-GUTTUBAL E. 

I. — THE GUTTURAL E. 
n. — THE SILENT E. 
m. — THE VARIABLE OR MUTO-GUTTURAL E PROPER. 

g xxnv. — General Remarks — Synthesis and Analysis. 

In the preceding pages I have adopted, for the deve- 
lopment of my views, the method usually called 
synthetic ; that is to say — ^in the acceptation which I 
give to this expression — ^by starting from a general 
formula obtained from the consideration of a limited 
(although large) number of observations, apd after 
taking reiterated bird's eye views of the great mass 
of the other facts, endeavouring to show that they 
necessarily arrange themselves around this generali- 
sation, constructed as a fundamental law. 

I now intend to exhaust the question of the muto- 
guttural E, and as we have seen that this letter plays 
a very important part in the syllabication of the 
French language, and can be considered as a most 
efficient regulator of the contmctious in the pronun- 
ciation ; the result of the present labour will be to 
control, on this point, the soundness of the views 
expressed in my first chapter. 
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In this renewed inquiry I proceed by what I con- 
sider as the analytic method, viz. : by examining the 
•whole of the accessible facts, and after having sifted 
them all, one after another, obtaining their natural 
classification by recognising their analogies, or mark- 
ing the differences in their characters. 

I have, in consequence, taken up the last edition 
of Boyer'a French and English Dictionary, which is 
in the hands of a large number of Englishmen, and 
extracted from the three hundred and seventy-eight 
pages which compose this work, the whole of the 
words containing a muto-guttural e ; meaning, by 
this expression, the unaccented e, either guttural or 
mute, distinct from the e with an accent, (e e e est,) 
and also distinct from the s^mi-acute e, m words 
like et, net, belle, trompette, &c., as well as from the 
£ in chez, nez, manger, parlez, and all similar words, 

§ xxxT.-i-GomprehensiTeness of this treatise j 

The materials furnished by this labour are much 
inore comprehensive than was needed, since they 
embrace a large number of technical terms, which 
might have been left out. But considering that the 
whole does not occupy much space, I have thought it 
was better not to neglect anything, in order that the 
enquiry should be considered as perfect and com- 
plete. These words form vocabularies in an alpha- 
betical order, which may, at all times, be referred to 
by students when they want to know the real pro- 
nunciation of the muto-guttural e in a particular 
word. 
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§ xxxvi.— Incompleteness of {he researches of French gram- 
marians on this subject — The Chammaire des Orammairea de 
Girault Duviyler—The French Academy— Works of Mr. 
Dafief — IHctionnaire de la Pronondation of Mr. Adrien 
F^ine. — That the present treatise is the only work in whi(di 
the cause of the variable pronunciation of the £ has been com- 
pletely lioited. 

The difficulties investigated in the present chapter 
have been so slightly touched upon by French gram- 
marians, that in the Chrammaire des Qrammaires of 
Girault Duvivier, the guttural e is not even named, 
except in a note, page 1 1 , where there are some re- 
marks on the propriety or impropriety of pronouncing 
or not pronouncing the e of the pronoun le after an 
imperative. These remarks, and those pages 9 and 
10, are so desultory that they are scarcely woith 
critising.* 

The French Academy does not take the slightest 
notice of the di£ference between the guttural and the 
silent E. The article on the letter e only says, ** On 
distingue trois d'E : Te ferme, Te ouvert, Te muet : 
ainsi, dans severe, le premier e est ferme, le second 
est ouvert et le troisieme est muet.'* Even in the 
article on the word guttural, where there was a 
natural opportunity of considering the subject, the 
academy only remarks that ** gvituial merit du 

* The following is the solution of this pretended difficulty: — 
The E of Z« (pronoun) is always pronounced when it terminates the 
sentence, as In awmons-le, /aitea-le, prenona-le, because the word 
le being at the end of the sentence as representing the object, the 
mind, or the ear, would have nothing to rest upon after the verb 
if the E was suppressed. But in all other cases the e follows 
the general rule — thus we say, Ditea-U-moi, (IHt^-UnnoiJ and 
Donn&s^le-moi, (Donni-V-moiJ because in the first case the B 
follows a consonantal sound ; and in the second a vow^ sound. 
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gosier /" " Son guttural G and K sont des lettres 
gutturales," not the slightest allusion is made to the 
guttural E in any part of the dictionary, or of its 
complement. 

The distinction between the guttural e and the 
silent E is, however, indicated in Mr. Dufief s Die- 
tionai-y, and in the second volume of his Nature 
Displayed; and I quite agree with Mr. To urrier's judg- 
ment that Mr. Dufief in his illustrations has marked 
his elisions with infinite taste. But as he had not 
found complete rules, nor a general cause for the eli- 
sions, the consequence has been that he was unable 
to distinguish between the three sorts of e'«. All the 
silent e'« are reproduced in his dictionary with the 
type ^, whilst the guttural e is figured as the usual 
e without accent. But all the e'« which are variable 
are given as guttural ; although he says in his 
Nature Displayed^ (vol. 2, p. 121,) "the guttural e 
is sometimes pronounced and sometimes not ; and 
hence proceeds the difficulty of discrimination to 
foreigners, who generally pronouncing it full, are 
almost bewildered when they liappen to mingle in 
French conversation." 

Mr. Feline, in his Dictionnaire de la Prononciation, 
gives, like Mr. Dufief, the variable e as guttural ; 
and, therefore, the principal difficulties of the pro- 
nunciation cannot find their solution in the works of 
either of these two writers. 

The present work is the only one in which these 
difficulties are completely elucidated, and this is 
the first time that the real cause of the variable 
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pronunciation of the e has been ehcited from the 
classification of the whole of the words containing a 
muto-guttural e, and from a complete illustration [in 
the exercises] of their possible connection with ante- 
rior syllables, as far as the variable or muto-guttural 
E proper is concerned. 

5 xxxvn. — First Vocabulary— Containing the whole of the 
words having a pennanent guttural e.^ 



abominabl^ment 


arquebus^ 


brusqueri^ 


abomgment 


arsenal 


buffl^tin 


abst^nir 


arsenic 


burlesqu^ment 


accabl^inent 


artistement 


cafarderi^ 


accouplSment 


attenant 


cervelet 


accoutrement 


august^ment 


chambr^lan 


acham^ment 


autrein^nt 


chancelier 


admirabl^ment 


aveugl^ment 


chantreri^ 


aflPablement 


avortement 


chap^lier 


aigrelet 


bachelier 


chargement 


aigr^fin 


barb^rie 


charitabl^ment 


aigrement 


barqueroUd 


chaste inent 


agreabl^ment 


belle-de-nuit 


chSvelu 


ajoumement 


bell^-de-jour 


chevelur^ 


ajustement 


beuglement 


chevrefeuille 


ameublement 


boul^vers^ment 


chevrett^ 


appartement 


br^lan 


chevreuil 


appart^nanc^ 


bretailleur 


chevrier 


appartenir 


bretelles 


chevron 


apperc^voir 


brevet 


chSvroter 


armament 


brusquement 


chevrotin 



* All the guttural e*s have heen accented with the si^ ^, and 
the silent e> are printed in italics. 
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ch^vrotintf 

comport^ment 

coDsiderabl^ment 

contr^balance 

contrSbalancer 

contrebande 

contrSbandier 

contr^boss^ 

contrebatterie 

a contr^biais 

contrecarrer 

contrg-charm^ 

contr^-cceiir 

contre-coup 

contre-dans^ 

contre-dir^ 

contredisant 

contxedit 

contrefia^on 

contrSfacteur 

contx^faction 

cx)ntx^fair« 

contrefiEiiseur 

contrfifenetr^ 

contr^-finesse 

contr^fort 

contre-gard^ 

contre-jour 

contr^-letto 

contre-maitr^ 

contre-mander 

contr^-marcbe 



contrS-marr^^ 

contre-marquer 

coritrS-mintf 

contr6-miner 

contrg-mineur 

contre-mont 

contrS-mur 

contx6-murer 

contre-partic 

contr^pente 

contr^-pied 

contr^-poids 

a contr6-poil 

contre-point 

coutre-pointer 

contre-poison 

contrS-port^ 

contre-promesse 

contre-rus^ 

contr^-seing 

contr^-sens 

contrS-signer 

coutr^emps 

contre-tirer 

contr^vallation 

contrev^nant 

contrevenir 

contr^vent 

contreventer 

contrS-verite 

contrS-visittf 

coDY^nabl^ment 



cordSlett^ 

cordelier 

cord^liertf 

cord^ritf 

comSment 

comemus^ 

cornetier 

correctement 

courbSment 

courb^tter 

court^-pailltf 

coutelier 

couteliew 

couvertement 

couvrS-chef 

couvrS-feu 

couvr^-pied 

creton 

cretonne 

crevasse 

se crevasser 

cr^vette 

damnabl^ment 

debordSment 

deboursSment 

decharggment 

dechevde 

dechiffrtoent 

dehors 

degorggment 

delabr^ment 

demembr^ment 
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demeubl^ment 

denigr^ment 

denombrement 

depart^ment 

depeupl^ment 

deplorablSment 

deport^ment 

deraisonabl^ment 

dereglSment 

desagreabl^ment 

desarm^ment 

desempeser 

desensorceller 

desist^ment 

desoeuvrSment 

dextr^ment 

diabl^ment 

diabl^ri^ 

directgment 

discem^ment 

disert^^ent 

distinct^meut 

diversSment 

doct^ment 

doublSment 

€cart6le 

ecerv^le 

eccrcheri^ 

ecomiflSri^ 

ecrSvisse 

effroyabl^ment 

embarqu^ment 



emboursement 

emp^er 

emp^sag^ 

emp^seur 

emport^ment 

encadr^ment 

s'encast^ler 

encast^lurd 

enchifrener 

engorgement 

ennivr^ment 

enregistr^ment 

ensabl^ment 

ensev^liss^ment 

ensorc^ler 

ensorc^leur 

entablement 

s'entre-battr« 

entrechat 

sentr^-blesser 

B'entre-caresser 

s'entre-chercher 

s'entre-cherir 

s'entre-choquer 

entrS-colonntf 

s'entre-commmiiqiier 

s'entre-connaitw 

entre-couper 

s*entr6-c reiser 

s'entre-dechirer 

s'entre-defairtf 

s'entre-d^mander 



s'entre-detruir^ 

entrg-deux 

s'entrS-donner 

entrefaites 

8*entr6-flatter 

s'entre-frapper 

s'entre-froisser 

entrSgent 

s'entrS-gronder 

sentry-hair 

s*entr6-heurter 

entrelac^ment 

entrelacer 

entr^-lacs 

entre-larder 

entre-ligne 

s'entr6-louer 

entr^meler 

entremets 

entr^metteur 

s'entremettre 

entrgmis^ 

s'entr6-nuirtf 

s'entr^-parler 

entrepas 

s'entrS-percer 

entr^-pont 

entrepot 

e'entrSpousser 

entrSpr^nant 

entrepreneur 

entreprendrfj 
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entr^pris 

entr^pris^ 

j'entr^rai, &c. 

s'entre-regarder 

s'entrS-repondrtf 

s'entre-saluer 

B'entre-stfcourir 

entx^sol 

entrSsourcil 

s*entr^-suivw 

s'entre-tailler 

entr^taillurtf 

entrStemps 

entr^tenir 

entretien 

entr^toild 

s'entrStoucher 

entx^voir 

entrSvous 

entr^viw 

epouvantabl^men 

equitablement 

escobard^ritf 

espiegl^rie 

etrangl^ment 

fkyorabl^ment 

ferm^ment 

fermete 

fermeture 

fixement 

fleur-d^-lis 

fieurd^er 



faiblement 


gr^nadierd 


folatr^ment 


gr^nailld 


folatrerie 


grSnailler 


forcSne 


gr^uat 


forjStter 


grenaut 


fortement 


greneler 


fort^res8« 


gr^nier 


fourbSritf 


grSaouille 


funest^ment 


grenouillere 


gaillard^ment 


gr6nu 


gard^bois 


grotesqu^ment 


gard^-chasstf 


balbr^ne 


gard6-c6to 


havr^sac 


gard6-feu 


honorabl^meni 


garde-fou 


horriblgment 


gard^-magasin 


humblSment 


gard^manger 


hurl^ment 


gard^-meiibU 


immanqaablSment 


gard^-rob« 


immodest^ment 


garde-viw 


immuablSment 


garn^ment 


impen^trabldment 


gendarmerie 


imperceptiUement 


gonfl^ment 


impertubablement 


gorg^retto 


impitoyabl^ment 


gorggrin 


iuiproprgmeni 


gouyem^ment 


inconRolablSmeiit 


gr^din 


incontestablemflnt 


gredindrw 


incroyabl^ment 


gr^lot 


indirectSment 


grelotter 


indissolubl^ment 


gr^nadd 


indistinet^ment 


grenadier 


indivisiblemeiit 
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indubitabl^ment largement 

inebranlablement ISvraut 

inexorabl^ment l^vrette 

infaillibl^ment 

infatigabl^ment 

inflexibl^ment 

injust^ment 

insatiabl^ment 

insenBibl^ment 

inseparabl^ment macheliere 

intelligibl^ment maigr^let 



levr^teau 

libr^ment 

lisibl^ment 

lourdement 

lourd^ritf 

lugubr^ment 



maigr^ment 

maladreri<? 

malm^ner 

malproprSment 

manifest^ment 

march^pied 



intervSnir 
intolerabl^ment 
invariabl^ment 
invincibl^ment 
inviolabl^ment 
invisibl^ment 
irreconciliablement marguerite* 
irremediabl^ment marmelad« 
irremissibl^ment mam^ron 
irreparablSment marqu^ter 
irreprehensiblement mart^ler 
iireproehablSment martelintf 
iiTesistibl^ment mediocrement 
irrevocabl^ment merc^naird 
jonglSritf merc^rid 

justement mercr^di 

ladreric mievrfirid 

lanteru^ritf mignard^ment 



miserabl^ment 

modest^ment 

morc^ler 

mousqu^tairtf 

noblement 

uotabl^ment 

obtenir 

opiniatr^ment 

opiniatr^te 

orphSlin 

orphSlin^ 

ouvertement 

paisiblSment 

palpabl^ment 

parch^min 

parcb^minm^ 

parcb^minier 

parl^ment 

parletnentair^ 

parl^menter 

parleric 

parqu^tagtf 

parqufiter 

parv^nir 

parvenu 

passabl^ment 

pauvr^ment 

pauvr^te 

p^nard 



* Some would perhaps pronomice MargVite, but it is a bad 
contraction, opposed to analogy and to the genius of an elegant 
pronunciation, and for this reason ought to be condemned. 
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penaud 

pedestr^ment 

penibl^ment 

perc^pierw 

pcrcSvoir 

p^samment 

p^sant 

p^santeur 

p^se« 

p^ser 

p^eur 

pietr^ment 

pimprSnellc 

pitoyablSment 

pittoresquSment 

plausibl^ment 

portS-balk 

port^-chap^ 

port^-crayon 

port^-croix 

port^-cross« 

porte-faix 

port^-feuilltf 

porte-lettw 

port^-manfeau 

port^-manchette 

port^-voix 

poulverin 

prealablSment 

preferabl^ment 

prest^ment 

probabl^ment 



propr^ment 

proprSte 

quatr^-temps 

quatr6-vingts 

quelqu^fois 

qu^rell^ 

quereller 

qu^relleur 

racoutr^ment 

raisonnabl^ment 

rajust^ment 

rassembl^ment 

ratelier 

redcmeurer 

regl^ment 

reglSmenlaiw 

regonfl^ment 

r^hacher 

r^hanter 

r^hasarder 

r^hauss^ment 

rebausser 

r^heurter 

rembours^ment 

renfl^ment 

renforcSment 

renvers^ment 

robustSment 

romanesqu^ment 

ronflSment 

sabr^nas 

sabr^nauder 



sabr^»tachd 

sacrement 

BSLUgr^nee 

saugr^nu 

bat^lier 

sensiblement 

siffl^ment 

simpl^ment 

sinistr^ment 

sobrement 

sociabl^ment 

soufft^ri^ 

soufl^tad^ 

soufl^ter 

souffrSteux 

soupl^ment 

sourd^ment 

sparteri^ 

squSlett^ 

steict^ment 

subvSnir 

sucreri^ 

succinct^ment 

superb^ment 

superchSri^ 

supportablement 

surpr^nant 

surs^mer 

surv^nance 

survSnir 

tabl^tier 

tendr^ment 
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tendi'ete 

terribl^ment 

tiercSlet 

tiercSment 

tolerabl^ment 

tomb^lier 

tonnSlier 

toumSbrochtf 

toumfisol 



tourn^vent 

toumevis 

tourtSreau 

tourtSrelltf 

tremblSment 

triplSment 

valablSment 

vendr^di 

verdSlet 



verd^rid 

veritabl^ment 

vertSment 

vilebrSquin 

visibl^ment 

vitrSrw 

Traisemblablement 



§ zzxym. — That the fhtare and conditidnal tenses of all the 
▼erhs with two consonants in succession before the unaccented 
E are to be added to the first yocabularj. 

To this Yocabulary are to be added the future and 
the conditional tenses of all the verbs with two con- 
sonants in succession before the unaccented e. 
Examples. 

Je partial tu parlhas, dbc. 
J 'enfermiSrai tu enfermiras, dte, 
Jt renfordrai tu renfordrcLSj dtc, 
Je montrirai tu montrSras, dtc. 
Jt respectirai tu respect^asy dte, 
Je partSrais tu parUraU, dc. 

i xznz. — Typical character of the words composing the first 

Yocabularj. 

The perusal of the whole list shows very distinctly 
that the e could not have been dropped in these 
words without producing a clashing of consonants 
which would have rendered the enunciation exceed- 
ingly harsh, inharmonious, and even impossible. For 
instance how could the pronunciation of the words in 
hlement be realised without the B ? No Frenchman 
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could produce an articulation like blm. The same 
may be said of almost all the sequences composed of 
three consonants in the vocabulary, such as mnj, — 
8tn — pin — trm — mm. This impossibility of three con- 
sonEints being pronounced without being divided by 
their gutturcd s, forms then the typical character of 
the words composing our first vocabulary, whether 
two of the consonants are situated at the beginning 
of the words or in the middle; and whether ti^ey are 
before or after the e. In most of the words the e 
is after two of the consonants, but in a few it cornea 
before them. 

§ XL. — That the i fills the part of a consonant analosfoos to the 
liquid U, in many words, and in the first and second person of 
the plural of the eonditjiapal mood of all the verbs of the first 
conjugation* 

The words chancelier, chapelier, coutelier, &c., do 
not appear graphicaUy to contain a double consonant, 
but phonetically the i, in these words, fills the part 
of a consonant, in the same manner as the double I 
in liquid syllables like those ofpiUer — bahiUer — brU- 
ler, &c. ; these r« being pronounced as in pi-ie — babi- 
le — bri-ie, the is of the former words are phonetically 
analogous in the last syllables, their articulation 
being chancel-ie — contel-ie — ^chapel-ie. For this 
very reason also, we must add to the vocabulary the 
first and second persons of the whole range of the 
verbs of the first coi^ugation in the plural of the 
conditional mood, as Mr. Tourrier has very saga* 
ciously remarked, although he did not discover the 
cause which I have pointed out. I give only a few 
of these verbs as illustrations. 
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iioi;b 9lmerions — ^vons aimeriez 
nous bUmerions — ^vous blameriez 
nous mangerions — ^vous mangeriez 
nous menacerions — ^vous menaceriez 
nous dintiious — ^rous dineriez 

As there are many hundreds of these verhs this 
addition to the first vocabulaiy is a very important 
one. 

§ XLi. — Exceptions from words whose e'« are constantly gat" 
tural, although situated between two consonants only. 

The only words in the whole of Boyer's Dictionary 
whose e's are constantly guttural, although not situ- 
ated before or after a double consonant, are the 
following : — 

desempeser penaud pesanteur 

empeser quSrelle pesee * 

empesage querelleur peser 

empeseur quereller peseur 

pSnard pesamment * 

These are very insignificant exceptions. For the 
words in pes, which would pronounce j>z, the articu- 
lation would have been very hard. Penard and 
penaud are seldom made use of, and they have kept 
their old pronimciation very likely on that account, 
for the words in qv>e we may think that the graphic 
form is an obstacle to the contraction, but the pro- 
nunciation is almost optional, for we can say la 
qWelle — iU se sont kWelles. 

* All these words are also written with the guttural e in Mr. 
Feline's Dictionary^ as well as in Mr. Dufiefs. 
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§ XLn. — Words in which one of the e*« being elided another e 
becomes guttural to prevent the contact of three consonants. 

In bell^-d^-nuit — bell«-d^-jour, and all similar 
words, the n of de becomes guttural, because the 
final E of bell€ being silent, de is preceded by a con- 
sonantal soimd. In rM^meurer, and a few words of 
the same kind, the second e being elided, the d 
becomes in contact with the m, and therefore the 
syllable re assumes the guttural form. 

• g XLm. — The word JixemenL 

In the word fixement, and all other similar words, 
the E is pronounced on account of the x being the 
equivalent of ks. 

§ XLiv. — No hiatuses in the words of the first vocabulary except- 
ing words containing an h.. 

I have not found, in this vocabulary, a single 
hiatus produced by the meeting of two syllables 
reciprocally ending and beginning with a vowel. 
But the foUowiug words contain hiatuses on account 
of the hy which comes after their first syllable, 
viz.: — 

dehors rehacher rehauss^ment 

s'entre-henrter rehanter rehausser 

s'entre-hair rehasarder reheurter 

This is caused by the anomalous character of the 
h, which I shall have an opportunity of examining 
further. These nine words are the only ones in the 
first vocabulary which cannot be entirely divided 
into syllables ending with a consonant 
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§ XLT. — Connexion of the guttural sound of the E with the 

fundamental law. 

If the e's had not assumed the guttural sound in the 
words composing our first vocabulary, many of these 
words could scarcely be divided into phonetic sylla- 
bles of any kind. For although it is easy and not 
inharmonious to say able in admirablej and ilment in 
fadlementy because in able the e is pronounced in a 
whisper y^ and because in it of ilment the I vibrates 
after the i before becoming united with ment, still 
the combination of letters all is unutterable without 
the whispering sound represented by the e mute 
after the I; and Intent is of a very embarrassed, if not 
impossible utterance, without a vowel before the I, 
hence the necessity of giving the guttural sound to 
the E in admirahlement, which allows the division of 
the word into syllables ending with a consonant (ad- 
mir-ab-lem-ent). It is seen by this, that the cause 
of the guttural sound is connected with the funda- 
mental law of syllabication. 

g XLVi. — Second Vocabulary — Containing the whole of the 
words having a permanent silent E.f 

abaiss^ment abrutiss^ment accouchement 

abandonnement accaparement accourcissement 

abattement accidentellement accrochement 

abonnement accomplissement accroissement 

abouchement accompagnemeut accroupissement 

* That such is the case ma^ be ascertained by uttering the whole 
word in a whisper, then it will be seen that the last syllable is the 
same as when the word is pronounced aloud, and also exactly the 
same as in admirahUment pronounced in a whisper. 

t The silent e'« are prmted in italics. 
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ach^miner ^ 

achtfminement* 

achtfter 

achdver 

achev^ment 

aequiesc^meut 

achopp^ment 

activ^ment 

actueU^ment 

adjectiydmeiit 

adouciss^ment 

adroit^ment 

adverbialtfment 

affaibliss^ment 

affranchiss^ment 

afire ttfment 

agacerie 

i^rmativ^ment 

afi&idiss^ment 

affaiss^ment 

affin^ment 

affermiss^ment 

aiguilkter 

aileron 

agenc^ment 

s'ag^nouiller 

agil^meut 

agrandiss^ment 

aligDdment 

allegement 



allegoriqu^ment 

allechement 

all^mand 

along^meut 

am«nage 

am^ner 

• 

amoDc^ler 

amortissdment 

amus^meDt 

aueantiss^ment 

annelet 

aplauiss^ment 

appeler 

applaudisstfment 

arrach^ment 

arrangement 

arrondissement 

arrosement 

assoupissement 

assouvissement 

assujetiss^ment 

attachement 

atttfler 

attendrissement 

attentivdment 

atterissement 

attiedissement 

attouchement 

attroupement 

aucunement 



audacieusement 

authentiqwement 

avanc«ment 

avantageusement 

avenant 

avenement 

avertissement 

avidement 

avitaillement 

badinm^ 

bagtienauder 

baUlement 

balancement 

banddette 

batelage 

batelet 

battement 

batttfrie 

basstf-cour 

basse-taillff 

becqweter 

beUment 

betterave 

biaisement 

biberon 

bienvenu 

bienvanud 

bigoterie 

bijouterie 

bimbelotier 



* In these two words I di£fier from Mr. Feline, and mainttm 
that the e*« in them Are never guttural. 
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bin^ment 


brulOTitf 


capitulairAnent 


blancbissme 


bnital^ment 


capricieustfinent 


bott^lag^ 


buchwfon 


captieusement 


bouffon^tf 


bull^n 


c&qiieter 


bouillomitfment 


buv^tier 


caquBtene 


boul^yart 


cabar^er 


caqud;eiir 


boukyeiB^meiit 


cach^mir^ 


canllon^ment 


bouillontfment 


cach^ter 


carr^lagf 


bouqti^er 


cachotm^ 


carrejler 


bourdonn^ment 


csidenim 


carrrfour 


bonrg^ois^ment 


cad^asser 


carr^lur^ 


bourrtflett 


cad^ettfl 


cas^mat^ 


bourr^lkr 


cafi^tier 


cass6-cou 


bout«x)lltf 


caftftiertf 


cass^-noisetU 


bout^-selltf 


caill^-botttf 


casmerole 


boutonnm^ 


c&Hletage 


cass^-tdttf 


bracelet 


caill^teaa 


cass^tin 


brand^bourg 


caill^tot 


casuelkment 


biaqti^ment 


cajokri^ 


caud^bec 


brasB^ritf 


caJ^in 


c&usene 


brav^ment 


cam^lot 


caut^leur 


hncpietage 


camdotttf 


certain^ment 


hriqueter 


candid^ment 


cerytflas 


bristfment 


can^ter 


chamoisoif 


bris^yent 


can^in 


chanc^lant 


broch^^Um 


can^ton 


chanc^ler 


brodtfquin 


can^yas 


chancellOTw 


brodtfrie 


cann^lafiU 


chanddleur 


brouilkment 


canu^lur^ 


cbang^ment 


brouillm^ 


canoniqti^ment 


chanteleuw 


bruiss^ment 


cantonD^ment 


chantoell^ 


bnikment 


cap^lini; 


cbap^ler 
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chap^let 

chap^lur^ 

chaperon 

chaperonner 

chardomiCTet 

charlatanme 

chamellement 

charpenteritf 

chasselas 

chasseresse 

chatelain 

chatelaitte 

chatelet 

chatellenie 

chatouillement 

chattemite 

cbaudement 

chaudronnCTie 

cbauffi^-pied 

chsLuSerette 

chausse-pied 

chaussetier 

chauve-souris 

chauvete 

cheneview 

chenevis 

chenevotte 

cherement 

chetivement 

chgvelu 



cbicanme 

chichemei^t 

chiqu^naudd 

chretiennement 

chuch^er 

cimeterre 

cim^ere 

circonv«nir 

cistfler 

ciseleur 

ciselure 

civikment 

clairement 

claq2iedent 

claqt^ement 

claqt^emurer 

classemeut 

clavecin 

clericalement 

clignement 

clignotement 

cliqweter 

cliqud;is 

clochement 

a cloche-pied 

clocheton 

coadjutorerie 

coassement 

cochemar 

cochenille 

cocheijillier 

cochevis 



collectivement 

coUerette 

coUeter 

colleteur 

comiqt^ement 

commandement 

commanderie 

commencement 

comparativement 

compassement 

competemment 

completement 

coucevablf 

concevoir 

conditionellement 

congeler 

conj ecturalement 

conjointement 

conjugalement 

connaissement 

consciendeusement 

consecutivement 

consentement 

consistorialement 

constitationellement 

consubstantiellement 

contenir 
contentement 

continuellement 
contradictoirement 
convenable 
convenance 
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conv^nant 
conv^r 
oonyentionnelkment 
conventuellem ent 

convertiss^ment 

copieus^ment 

coqt^cigrue 

coqii^licot 

coqw^luche 

coqii^luchon 

coqt/emar 

coqwetier 

coquettmtf 

coquinme 

cordial^ment 

cordonnma 

corporell^ment 

coteletttf 

cot«-part 

cotmc 

cottOTon 

cou-de-pied 

coupe-gorge 

coupe-jarret 

coupeller 

coup^ret 

couperose 

couperose 

coupe-tet« 

courageusement 

couronnement 

coutelas 



cracliement 

crachot^ment 

craintivement 

craqteement 

craqwm^ 

craqi^ter 

creneler 

crenelur^ 

creteler 

criaillmes 

criminellement 

croasB^ment 

crocheter 

crocheteur 

crochetons 

croukment 

a croupetons 



debouqw^ment 

decacheter 

decampement 

decekment 

decevant 

decevoir 

decliainement 

decbauss^ment 

dechSvele 

dechiquet^T 

dechiqw^ure 

dechirement 

decochement 

decolkment 

decolleter 

decontenancer 

decoulement 



croustilleusement decouragement 
crouteletttf decreditement 



cuilkree 

cuilleron 

curedent 

curieusement 

dame-jeanne 

dameret 

dandinement 



decroissemeut 

decupder 

dedaigneusement^ 

dedomagement 

defectueu8«ment 

defend^esse 

definitivement 



dangCTeusement defoncement 

dangereux defrichement 

deboitement degagement 

debU^ent degeler 

debonnairement degourdissemeiit 

debonnairete deguisement 
c2 
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deguerpissnnent deslionneMe 
delaissement desinteresscment 



delass^ment 

delicatement 

delicieus^ment 

delog^ment 

deloyal^ment 

demand^ess^ 

demantder 

demenagement 

se dem^ner 

dem^sure 

dem^urement 



despotiquement 

dessaisiss^meut 

dessechement 

detach^ment 

det^ler 

detenir 

deuxiem^ment 

developp^ment 

dSvenir 

devot^ment 

diagonal^ment 



demonstraUv^ment diaboliqu^ment 
deniais^ment diametrakment 



dent^ler 

dent^lure 

depaqi^tfter 

depec^ment 

deperiss^nent 

deplacement 

depouill^ment 

deprev^ir 

deracin^ment 

derangement 

dernierement 



difficilement 

dignement 

dinanderie 

disconvenEince 

disconvenir 

discretement 

distilleric 

divertissement 

divinement 

dkiemement 

docilement 



desappointement dogmatiqt^ement 
desavantageusement domestiqt^meut 
desanchantement doucement 
desenrokment doucereux 
desenvenimer douilletement 
deshonnetement douloureusement 



douziemement 

draperie 

drogt^me 

droitement 

drolement 

duperie 

dure-mere 

durement 

durete 

djssenteri^ 

eblouissement 

eboulement 

ebourgeonnement 

ebranchement 

ebranlement 

ecachement 

ecarquillement 

echansonnerie 

echauffement 

ecbeletttf 

echelon 

echeniller 

echeveau 

ech^vele 

echevin 

echiqiiete 

eclaircissement 

ecolleter 

economiqwement 

ecoulement 

ecrivaillerie 

ecroulement 
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effectiv^ment 

efficac^ment 

eflOrontmc 

egal^ment 

egaiement 

eknc^ent 

elargiss^ment 

el^ver 

elerare 

eloignment 

embastfment 

embaumement 

embeiliss^ment 

emboit^ment 

embras^ment 

embrouill^ment 

em^raud^ 

emeri 

emerillonne 

emmant^le 

emm^ner 

emm^notter 

emmuseler 

empaqu^ter 

empech^ment 

emp^eur 

emplacement 

empoisonn^nent 

empressement 

emprisonnement 

encaissement 

encaY^Qient 



enclay^ment 

encoch^iment 

encouragement 

endossement 

endurcissement 

energiquement 

enfantement 

enficeler 

enfoncement 

engagement 

engelure 

engourdissement 

engrumeler 

enjambement 

enjaveler 

enjolivement 

enlaidissement 

enlevement 

ennemi 

ennuyeusement 

enregistr^ment 

enregistrer 

enrichissement 

enrolement 

enseignement 

ensemencement 

ens^velissement 

entassement 

entendement 

enterinement 

enterrement 

entetement 



entieremept 

entonnement 

entortijlement 

entrainement 

enveloppe 

enveloppement 

envelopper 

envenimer 

epaississement 

epanchement 

epanouissement 

eparpillement 

epeler 

eperon 

eperonne 

epicene 

epluchement 

epousseter 

epuisement 

equarissement 

equipement 

ergoterie 

errements 

escopetterie 

escroqiterie 

espacement 

essentiellement 

etablissement 

etalonnement 

etanchement 

etemellement 

etincellen^ent 
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etinc^ler 


feussement 


fouruiillimient 


etiqw^ter 


femm^lettc 


fourr^lier 


etonn^ment 


fendme 


fout^laie 


etouffi?ment 


ferr^ment 


fraich^inent 


etourdissement 


ferronmtf 


fraiseinent 


etrang^ment 


fertil«nent 


franch^ment 


etreciss^ment 


feuill«-mort« 


frapptf-main 


etroitement 


feuilltftAgc 


frappcment 


etuvement 


feuilleter 


fratemellement 


evangeliquCTnent 


; feuilkton 


fraud uleustf ment 


evanouiss^ment 


ieYeroMe 


frelat^ri^ 


even^ment 


fierier 


fremiss^ment 


eventuell^ment 


fidekment 


fre til lament 


excessiv^ment 


fier^ment 


ini^erie 


exclusiv^ment 


fig^ment 


friponn«ri« 


exemplairement 


^gitene 


frisson^ment 


exhauss^ment 


figurativ^ment 


froideinent 


explicit^ment 


filmtf 


froiss^ment 


extraordinairemeiit filial^ment 


frokment 


extrem^ment 


final^ment 


fromaffmc 


fabuleus^ment 


finassm^ 


fronc^ment 


facetieus^ment 


fin^ment 


frott^ment 


isLchene 


fisLUimeToWe 


fructueus^ment 


facil^ment 


flatt^ri^ 


frugal^ment 


faisandm^ 


flottement 


fmit^rie 


fallacitfus^ment 


foUtfment 


fvLxneron 


fanfaronmtf 


fonciewment 


fum^terrc 


faqmneiie 


fondamentalement 


former 


fastidieiis^ment 


fond^ment 


furieus^ment 


fastueus^ment 


fondmc 


furtiv^ment 


fataltfment 


formell^ment 


gagmtf 


fauconnerie 


fortuitement 


gagne-pain 
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gagntf-pStit 


gracieustfment 


habill^ment 


galantm^ 


grajll^ment 


habituell«ment 


gal^i^ 


gramm aticalement 


hacb^reau 


gal^tas 


granddet 


hal^ter 


gantelet 


grand^ment 


halltfbardtf 


gantm^ 


grass^ment 


hall^bardier 


gargouilUuient 


gratuittfinent 


ham^n 


gat^-metier 


gmvelee 


hanneton 


gauchtfment 


graveleux 


happtf-chair 


gaucheri^ 


griev^ment 


happtflopin 


gaussm^ 


grievtfte 


happtflourdtf 


ga.zonn^ment 


griuitflin 


ha,quenee 


gazouill^ment 


grlm^linag^ 


haqi^^ier 


gemissement 


griin^liner 


harmonieus«nent 


general^finent 


grinc^ment 


harmoniqw^ment 


genereus^ment 


grivtfler 


hamach^ment; 


gentilhommme 


grogu^ment 


hasardeus^ment 


gib^ciew 


gromm^ler 


hfiiAettes 


gihelette 


grond^ment 


hativ^uent 


gis^meDt 


grond^-ie 


hativ^te 


glapiss^ment 


grossene 


hauss^col 


glorieus^ment 


grossiewment 


hauss^ment 


glouss^ment 


grossierete 


ha,iitain6ment 


gloutonn^ment 


grossisstfment 


haiit-dtf-chausstf 


gloutoniu;rie 


grouillement 


haute-contr« 


gobtflet 


grumtfleux 


haute-lictf 


gobelin 


guilkmets 


hauUment 


gob^-inouche 


guilkret 


hav^neau 


godtflureau 


guillm 


henniss^ment 


gogueiiard 


gyundeiie 


hereditaiwment 


gogwtfnarder 


habikment 


heruietiqw^ment 


gouttelettd 


habil^te 


bero'iqu^ment 
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heureos^ment implicit^ment 
hideus^ment imprim^^ 
hierarchiqu^ment impur^ment 
historiqu^ment incivil^ment 



hobCTeau 

hoch^ment 

hocli^-queu^ 

honnet^ment 

honteus^meDt 

hoqti^ton 



inclusiv«nent 

inconv^nanctf 

inconv^nant 

indevot^ment 

indign^ent 

indigot^rie 



horizontal^ment indiscret^meDt 



ingrat^ment 
iniqt/^ment 



horlog^tf 

hostil^ment 

hotell^^ 

hotUreau 

houpptfland^ 

hugt^^not 

hnissme 

huitieni^ment 

humain^ment 

humid^ment 

hyperboliqti«nent injurieus^ment 

hypoth6tiqii«ment insidieus^ment 

identiqti^ment insout^nabk 

illusoir^ment integrakment 

immateriell^ment intensiv^ment 

immMiat^ment interieur^ment 

impartialement intim anient 

imperativement intrepid^ment 

imperieus^ment intuitiv^ment 

imporsonnelUment invalid^ment 

impetueus^ment investisstfment 



involontair«nent 

inutil^ment 

ironiq7i^ment 

irrgulier«ment 

irreiigieusement 

isoUment 

iterativ^ment 

jailliss^ment 

japp^ment 

jaqu^mart 

javdeur 



individuell^ment jav^liD^ 
industrieusnaent jav^lot 
inegal^ment joaill^^ 
infantOT* jobelin 

inferieurtfment joliv^tes 
infidel^ment joumell^ment 
infructueus^ment joyeus^ment 
ingenieus^ment judiciair^ment 



judicieus^ment 

jug^ment 

juuiv«ri« 

jumpier 

jur^ment 

laborieus^ent 

lac^on 

lach^ment 

lachdie 

laconiquement 

laidco'oa 

laitm^ 

lamp^ron 
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matelote 


kpereaii 


magnanimeinent 


matereau 


lascivement 


magnifiquflment 


inateriellamGDt 


lateral«nent 


inajestueusement mateniellement 


lavfl-main 


ui.iintBaibia 




liiT«nieDt 




laatoifleric 


lechdiiU 


maint^nir 


inaussadflment 


l^al«ment 


maintenu 


maussaderie 


l^erwnent 


maladroitflment 


mecaniqtiement 


leg^«te 


malcmort 


meohancEte 


legitim*ment 






lend«main 


niHl-habUemeBt 


medecin 


lentement 


ninlheureuMment medacinfl 


pont-lffvifl 
Iiberal«nent 


malbounCtemen 


medflciner 


malic ieusemeut 






tnaligiiemetit 


memssene 


licitfrnent 


moucherona 


mulodieusemeut 


lieut«naiiC0 




niom«meiit 


lieutenant 




rDunagement 


lignnent 


mauqiument 


men ta] emeu t 


liquidsmeat 


mantelet 


meiiterie 


litteralement 


mant^lintf 


meritoirement 


lognnent 


niaimelltfraent 


Tiiervoilleusanient 


louveteau 


niaryiiiUerie 


mesquiuemont 


louveter 


niimtalflmeut 


meissageri« 


touvetier 


jiiurqueMrie 


mclaphori quern ent 


loyaleraent 


marroquinflrifl 


melaphjsiquiment 


lubriqiMmeut 


luassepaiii 


methodiquement 


lunetier 


massiTement 


miaulnnent 




mat^las 


militairement 


machinalameut 


matelot ■ 


minaaderies 


macoiuMri* 


roatolotagf 


minis teriellement 
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miqi/^lets 


naiv«nent 


oistfler 


miqw^lot 


naivete 


ois^leur 


miraculeus^ment nantiss^ment 


oisivtfte 


miroittfrie 


nBLqueter 


om^lett^ 


Tni8€ricordieus«ment 


; nasal^ment 


onctueus^ment 


modiqt^^ment 


national dment 


onziem^iuent 


inom«i« 


naturell^ment 


oratoirtfment 


monument 


necessair^ment 


orbiculair^meDt 


mollrton 


negativ^ment 


ordinair^ment 


monarcbiqt/ement nett^ment 


orgueilleus^ment 


mondaindment 


netttfte 


originair^ment 


monstrueusOTaent neutralement 


originelltfinent 


moqtt^tf 


neuviemtfiuent 


osstflet 


mortelltfinent 


niaisCTnent 


oss^ments 


mouch^ron 


nigaud^6 


oss^et 


mouch^ter 


niv^leur 


outrageustfment 


moucbtftur^a 


nivellwnent 


pacifiqi/^ment 


mousquettfritf 


nois^tier 


paguotOTie 


mouss^lin^ 


notoirement 


pan^tiere 


mousstfron 


nouvelkment 


pann^ton 


mouvtfinent 


nuU^ment 


pans^ment 


moyenntfiuent 


numeriqw^ment 


panttflant 


mugissement 


obliqt(^ment 


pant^ler 


muUtier 


obscurciss^inent 


pap^gai 


inurement 


occasionell^ment 


; pap^lard 


mus^liere 


oculair^ment 


paperasstf 


mus^role 


odieus^uent 


paperasser 


musical^ment 


ceilletme 


pap^tier 


mutin«ri« 


ceill^ton 


paqzt^bot 


mutuellement 


offensiv^nent 


paraboliquement 


mysterieus^ment offlciellwnent 


paracb^er 


mjstiqu^ment 


officieus^ment 


pareillement 
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par^ment 


peremptoirement poissonnerie 


parfait^ment 


periidement 


politiqi/ement 


particuliewment perilleus^ment 


poltronerie 


passcmeDt 


pemicieusement pommele 


pass^menter 


perpendiculairement pommeraie 


passementerie 


perpetuellement 


pompeusement 


passe-partout 


personnellement ponctuellement 


passe-port 


petillement 


pontificalement 


passereau 


philosophiqitement populairement 


passivement 


physiqwement 


porcelame 


patelinage 


piaillerie 


positivement 


pateliner 


picotement 


posterieurement 


patelineur 


picoterie 


potele 


patenotre 


pietineraent 


potelet 


paternellement 


pierreries 


potentiellement 


patisserie 


pieusement 


poterie 


patriotiqi^ement 


pince-maille 


pou-de-soie 


pavement 


pin cement 


poupeton 


pecherie 


pintereau 


poupetonniere 


pedanterie 


piqtienique 


precairement 


pelerin 


piteusement 


precieusement 


pelerine 


placement 


prMever 


pelerinage 


plaitivement 


premierement 


pelleterie 


plaisanterie 


presentement 


peloton 


platement 


preaidialement 


pecheresse 


pleinement 


presomptueustfment 


pecherie 


pleure-pain 


prete-nom 


pedanterie 


plomberie 


prevenant 


penchement 


plumasserie 


prevenir 


pendeloque 


pocheter 


prevotalement 


peniten eerie 


poetiqwement 


primitivement 


pentecote 


pointOlerie 


principalement 
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privativaxoftiit racourciss^ment 

processioneUemeut racb^tabU 

prochain^ment racb^ter 

prodigaltfment radical^ment 

prodigievistfineiit radpucissmient 

proditoir^ment raffermiss«ment 

progressiy^iQeiit raffin^ment 



projdter 

promenade 

promener 

promenoir 

proI^pteme^t 



raffinerie 

rafraicbissement 

rajeunissement 

Tsjllerie 

ralentiesen^^nt 



propbetiqtiement ramener 
proportionnellemezit ramequin 
provenant rampement 

provenir ran9onnement 

provenu rapetaaser 

proverbialement rapetisser 
proTOionellement rapidement 



vmdene 

prunelaie 

publiqtiement 

puceroQ 

pudiquement 

puTdment 



rappeler 

rapprocbement 

raqueton 

rarement 

rarete 

rasement 



pyramidalement rateler 

quartero^i ravalement 

quatriememeut 

quellement 

quittement 

rabaiss^ment 



ravaudmes 
ravissement 
ravitailkmeiit 
rayonnement 



racommoden^ent reatteler 



reellement 

regalement 

reguliairement 

remboitement 

rembourreineiit 

rembrunissement 

rembucbement 

remplacemeut 

renfoncement 

renga^ement 

renseignemeii^t 

rensemencer 

renvelopper 

renvenimer 

respeetivement 

respectueusement 

resplendisseiuenti 

retablissement 

retrecissement 

ricanement 

ricbement 

ridiculemeut 

rigidement 

rigoureusement 

riveraia 

roitelet 

rompement 

rondelet 

rondement 

ronge-maille 

roquefoTt 

rotisserie 
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rotuner«nent 

roucoul^ment 

rongegorge 

rougtf-queiw 

rouldment 

rubanm^ 

rudiment 

rugiss^ment 

ruiss^ler 

rustiqtiement 

saccag^ment 



sayonuene 

savoiir^ment 

scandaleus^ment 

Bcientifiqti^ment 

scolastiqu^ment 

Bcrupuleus^ment 

sechement 

Becbaresstf 

seditieus^ment 

Bellme 

sen^oa 



sacraniental^ment senave 
Bacrileg^ment sens-d^ssns-dMsons 



sag^ment 

saignament 

sain^ment 

Baint^ment 

Baintete 

Baisiss^ment 

salement 

Bals^areilltf 

Balutair^ment 

sam^di 

saqtitfbuttf 

satiriqti^ment 

Baut^reau 

BSMtereWe 

sautill^ment 

sauve-garde 

savateritf 

savcter 

savetier 



sensuell&ment 

sentencieus^ment 

septi^mdment 

sergent«rie 

serieus^ment 

Berr^ment 

Berruwric 

servil^ment 

Bevewment 

Bignal^ment 

sin cerement 

Bingulierement 

sixiemement 

soigneusement 

solidair^ment 

solidcment 

solitair^ment 

sommair^ment 

sommellmtf 



Bomptaeustfment 

Bonge-creux 

sonDme 

sophistiqt^m 

BOTceUerie 

Bordid<9ment 

sottoment 

Boubassdment 

soudaiiidment 

Boulagament 

soulevdment 

Bouldver 

souten^ment 

Bout^nir 

souvraanctf 

se souvtfnir 

souvenir 

Bouverain 

BOMveraiiiete 

Bpacieusement 

specialement 

specieusement 

specifiq?i«ment 

spheriqtMinent 

Bplendidament 

sto'iqt^ement 

studieusement 

stupidement 

subitement 

sublim&ment 

subsidiairement 

substantiellement 
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subtil^ment 

successiv^ment 

suc^ment 

superficiell^ment 

superieur^ment 

superlativ^ment 

superstitieusement 

surhauss^ment 

surlendemain 

suraaturell^ment 

synodal^ment 

syn the tiqt^ement 

tachtfter 

tacit^ment 

tailland^ri^ 

taquin^ment 

taquinm* 

tardiv^ment 

tarttflette 

taxtaiene 

tatonn^ment 

tenement 

temporair^ment 

temporellement 

tend^let 

tenement 

terre-neuve 

textuellement 

theoriqwemeut 

tiedcment 

tintement 

tiraillement 



tiraillme 

tiftf-botte 

tirtf-bouchon 

tireMgae 

tirc-liw 

tirc-pied 

tiretaine 

tissand^ri^ 

toiltfrie 

tombercau 

tonneler 

tonneleur 

tonnelflie 

tousseritf 

tortillement 

tortueusement 

totakment 

tout-dtf-bon 

tout-de-suittf 

toute-fois 

toute-puissanctf 

toute-8cienc« 

tracasserie 

tracement 

traditionellcment 

tragiqwement 

traitement 

traitreuscment 

tranquillcment 

transissement 

transplantement 

transversalement 



traquenard 

tremoussement 

trempme 

trepignement 

tresssCil lament 

treiziemement 

trichme 

triomphal^ment 

ixiperie 

trivialement 

troisiemement 

trompcritf 

truanderitf 

tumultuairement 

tumultueusement 

tyranniqwetnent 

ulterieuTtfment 

unanim<?ment 

uniquement 

universelkment 

usuellement 

usurairement 

utilement 

vagwcmeut 

vaiuement 

valetage 

valetaiUd 

val^ter 

valeureus«nent 

validement 

vantcritf 

vassalage 
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vaud^routs 

vaudtfvill^ 

venaJ^ment 

vendcresstf 

veniellement 

verbal^ment 

verbeuscment 

tetTotCTie 

vertueu8«ment 

vittfment 

vicieiisemerit 



victorieusement 

vieillm^ 

vigoureusement 

vilainement 

vilement 

violcment 

viper^au 

vir^ment 

Yirtuellcment 

Yirilment 

vitement 



Tivement 

vocaltfment 

voilerie 

voleter 

volontaiwment 

voltigcment 

voluptueusement 

vomissement 

Tulgairement 

zib^lin^ 



g ZLTn. — That the fntnre tenses, and the first, second, and third 
persons of the singular, and the third person of the plural of 
conditional mood, of all the verbs which after their root con- 
tain an unaccented e preceded by a single consonant, are to be 
added to the first vocabulary. 

In contradistinction to the pronunciation of the 
fature tense of the verbs with two consonants before 
the Tinaccented e, mentioned at the end of the first 
Tocabulary, we must add to the present list the future 
tense of the verbs which after their root contain an 
unaccented e, preceded by a single consonant, and 
which in this case is constantly mute. Example: — 

f arriverfid j* appret^ai 

ta arriveras tu appr^t^as 

il arrivfra il apprltera 
nous arriv^rons 



36 mangerai 
titmang^ras 
ilmang«ra 
nons mangerons 
vous mangerez 
Us mangeront 



vous amverez 
ils arriveront 



nous appretCTons 
vous appret«rez 
ils appretCTont 



And we must add also the first, the second, and 
ihe third persons of the singular, and the third 
person of l3ie plural of the conditional in the same 
verbs. 

c8 
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jemang^ais j' arriv^rais j' appr^t^ais 

tu mangerais tu arriv^rais tu appret^rais 

il mangerait il arriv^rait il apprdt^ait 

ils maDgeraient ils arriv^raient ils appreteraient 

§ XLVUL — Coiicliisi7e remarks on the cause of the elision of 

the E. 

In this second vocabulary the e is constantly 
elided in virtue of the law of contraction, that is,, in 
order to reduce the syllables to the smallest possible 
number. Ch, as in ach^ver (ach'ver) and gn liquid, 
as in dignament (dign'ment) acting as single conso- 
nants. So stringent is the rule that the contraction 
even takes place when the e is situated between two 
consonants of the same kind. Thus we say coadju- 
tor'rie for coadjutorerie, pronouncing the two r'« 
separately, but dropping the e — deuxiem'ment for 
deuxiemement — intim'ment for intimement — hon^ 
net'te for honnetete, pronouncing the two m'« and 
the two t's very distinctly. It is evident, therefore, 
that the genius of the pronunciation allows the utter- 
ing of two consonants in contact, the one at the end 
of a syllable, the other at the beginning of the next 
syllable : whilst it excludes as much as possible the 
pronunciation of three consonants in succession. 

This contraction, which reduces tho number of 
syllables by one, at least in each word of our second 
vocabulary, does not interfere, as we have already 
seen in the first chapter, with the division into sylla- 
bles ending with a consonant. Instead of having 
ab-aiss-em-ent, we have ab-aiss'-ment, instead of ach- 
em-in-iem-ant, ach'-mirC-ment. The elision only minis- 
ters to the great desideratum in languages, shortness 
of expression, by dismissing a vowel, as useless 
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between two consonants, both already in contact with 
an anterior or a posterior vowel. 

The only words in which I find the e dropped, to 
allow the clashing of three consonants, are cervelas^ 
porcelaine, quarteron, pelleterie (two silent e's), tarte- 
leUe, and salsepareille ; still the e may be pronounced 
in eterj one of these cases. Mr. Feline preserves 
the E in porcelaine and salse-pareille ; Mr. Dufief in 
cervelas and porcelaine; but I think the e'« in these 
words are usually silent in conversation, at least in 
Paris ; and therefore I cannot avail myself of the 
authority of these authors. 

There are upwards of one thousand three hundred 
words in the second vocabulary, and the insigni- 
ficance of these exceptions is the best proof of the 
stringency of the principle which regulates the eli- 
sion of the E, and its guttural pronunciation ; viz. : 
the absence or the presence of a third consonant 
before or after the two enclosing the vowel. The six 
words above contain each an r or an Z, and it will be 
seen that these two letters sometimes form an excep- 
tion to the exclusiveness of the rule which forbids 
the clashing of more than two consonants in the 
connexions between separate words. 

§ TrrxT — Thibd Vocabulary. — "Words containing a variable 
muto-guttoral e, or muto-guttural e proper.* 

(AU the e's are in italics with the breve ^. 

btfsace b(?sicles b^soin 

bfeacier b^sogne ce 

* The expression mnto-gattnral E, ought to belong only to 
those of the words contained in this vocabalarj, since our analysis 
has fixed the real character of the e'« of the two other vocabularies. 
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e^ 


d^iiis 


mrnniRier 


c^pendant 


d^ssous 


Tn^noiserie 


cerise 


d^sus 


T1^ 


c^frisier 


d^vancer 


pelage 


cb^fmin 


d^vant 


p^lard 


ch^minee 


d^venir 


pele 


ch^miner 


d^vin 


p^er 


chemise 


d^^viner 


p^lRSO 


cb^miRette 


d^rviso 


pelote 


ch^net 


deviser 


p^loter 


eb^val 


devoir 


p^ouse 


cb^valeresque 


g^er 


p^uche 


ch^valerie 


g^ee 


p^ure 


ch^valet 


gu^aille 


p^naillon 


chevalier 


gu^ipe 


p^tdt 


cb^vance 


gti^non 


p^dt^meut 


ehi^vaueber 


gt/^nucbe 


p^t-maitre 


eb^vet 




qu^ 


cb^reu 


Jeter 


qtf^DOoille 


cb^yille 


i€?ton 


r^baiRRer 


cb^viller 


\ 


r^bander 


cU 


1^9011 


T^baptiser 


d^out 


l^yain 


r^ater 


dtf9a 


levant 


r^battre 


dedans 


l^vaDtin 


r^elle 


difla (au) 


l^vee 


r^enir 


\ 

domain 


l^ver 


rfblancbir 


d^mander 


sS l^ver 


r^boire 


d^meorant 


l^vure 


rebondir 


d^meure 


TQ£ 


r^ndisRement 


d^meurer 


m^nu 


r^bord 


d^fmi 


m^uet 


r^border 
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r^ouchement 


Kchanger 


r^constrmre 


r«boucher 


r^chanter 


r^consulter 


reboullir 


rfcharger 


r<?conter 


r^urgeonner 


r^chasser 


recontracter 


r^bours 


r^chauflser 


r^conv^ir 


r^outonner 


recherche 


r^convoquer 


rtfbras 


rtfchercher 


r^copier 


r^brasser 


r^chigne 


recoqiiill«nent 


rtfbrider 


r^chigner 


r^coquiller 


r^roiiiller 


r^choir 


recorder 


li r^rouss^il 


r^chute 


recorriger 


r^rousser 


r^clus 


r<?cors 


Ttfbroyer 


recluse 


rtfcoucher 


r^bninir 


wclouer 


r^coudre 


r^nffade 


rtfcogner 


r^coupe 


r^ut 


r^coiffer 


r^couper 


rtfbiitant 


r^coin 


r^courber 


router 


r^coUer 


r^courir 


Treacher 


r^commandable 


r^cours 


r^cacheter 


r^commandation 


r^cousse 


rtfcarreler 


rtfcommander 


r^couvrable 


r^cassis 


recommencement r^couvrement 


Ttfcelement 


Kcommencer 


r^couvrer 


Teceler 


r^composer 


r^crepir 


r^celeur 


recompter 


r^creuser 


r^censer 


r^conduire 


se rtf crier 


recepsLge 


r^conduite 


r^croitro 


r^ctfper 


reconnaissable 


r^crue 


r^c^vable 


reconnaissance 


r^cruter 


r^ctfveur 


r^connaissant 


r<99u 


rtfc^voir 


r^connaitre 


r^cueil 


rrchange 


r^conquerir 


rrcueill^ment 
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r^cueillir 


r^dorer 


r^cuire 


r^dormir 


wcul 


r^doubl^ment 


Kculade 


r^doubler 


rtfcule 


r^doutable 


r^cul^meut 


r^doute 


r^culer 


r^douter 


a r^culons 


r^dresser 


rtfdaucer 


rtfdressement 


r^debattre 


r^facher 


r^declarer 


rtffa9onner 


r^fdefaire 


rtffaire 


r^dejeuner 


r€?fait 


rtfdeliberor 


r^faucher 


rMelivrer 


r^fendre 


r^d^mander 


r^fermer 


r^demolir 


r^ferrer 


rtfdescendre 


r^ficher 


wdfivable 


r^figer 


r^dgvance 


r^fixer 


r^dSvancier 


r^flatter 


T^devenn 


r^^flets 


wdevider 


r<?fletter 


r^dgvoir 


r^fleurir 


r^dingotte 


r^fluer 


rtfdire 


reflux 


r€?diseur 


r^fonder 


r^distribuer 


r^fonte 


redistribution 


r^forger 


r^dite 


r^fouler 


r^dompter 


r^fouloir 


r^donner 


r^fourbir 



r^foumir 

refrain 

r^frapper 

rtffrener 

r^frire 

r^7riser 

r^frogntfinent 

r<?frogner 

r^froidir 

r^froidissement 

r^frotter 

r^fus 

refuser 

r^gagner 

regain 

regard 

regardant 

r^garder 

r<?gamir 

r<?g«ler 

r^germer 

r^^gimb^ment 

r^gimber 

r<?gi8tre 

r<?gi8trer 

rtfgonfl^ment 

r^gonfler 

r<?gorgeinent 

r^gorger 

r^gouter 

r^gratter 

r^gratterie 
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irgrattier 


r^lev^ment 


r^medier 


rtfgreffer 


r^tfver 


r^uieler 


regret 


railage 


r^memoratif 


regrettable 


rrlief 


se r^memorer 


Ttfgretter 


r^ier 


r^m^ner 


r<?gumder 


r^lieur 


r^mercier 


rrjaillir 


r^ligieuse 


r^merciements 


rejailliss^ment 


r^ligieus^ment 


r^m^surer 


rejaunir 


r^ligieux 


r^mettre 


r^jet 


religion 


r^meubler 


r^^ter 


r^ligionnaire 


remise 


rrjeton 


r^irner 


r^miser 


rrjoindre 


r«?lique 


r^monte 


r^jouer 


r^lire 


r^^monter 


rrjouter 


r^liure 


r^inontrance 


r^ache 


r<?loger 


rtfinontrer 


r^lach^ment 


r<?louer 


remordre 


Teacher 


r^luire 


rumors 


r^lais 


r^luiRant 


r^morque 


r^ncer 


r^ustrer 


r^morquer 


rrlater 


r^macher 


r^moucher 


r^latif 


r^ma9onner 


r^moudre 


relation 


r^manger 


r^mouiller 


relativ^ment 


r^Tnaniement 


ruinous 


rrlaver 


r^marchander 


r^miiage 


reflaxation 


r^marcher 


r^inuant 


rrlaxer 


r^marrier 


r^mu^-menage 


rrlayer 


r^marquable 


r^mu^ment 


r^ent 


r^marque 


r^rnuer 


r^l^vailles 


rSmarquer 


r^mueuse 


r^^e 


se 1 ^masquer 


renaissance 


rH^ee 


rmede 


r^nais&ant 
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r^naitre 


r^parler 


r«?plet 


r^nard 


r^paraitre 


rrpleuvoir 


r^narde 


r^partir 


r^pli 


r^nardeau 


r^pas 


r<?plier 


r^nardier 


r^passer 


r^plisser 


renardiere 


r^passeur 


r^plonger 


r^neiger 


r^passeuse 


r^polir 


renettoyer 


r^paver 


r^orter 


r^niement 


r^payer 


r<?pos 


r^nier 


r^pecher 


r^posee 


r^nieur 


r^peigner 


wposer 


r^nifler 


r^peindre 


wposoir 


r^nifleur 


rirpeint 


r^poussant 


r^niveller 


r^peudre 


r^ponssement 


r^noircir 


r^penser 


r^pousser 


r^nom 


repentance 


r^prendre 


r^noTnTn6 


repentant 


r<?pr6neur 


r^nommee 


r^pentie 


r^presentant 


r^nommer 


r^pentir 


r^presentatif 


r^nonce 


wpercer 


representation 


wnoncement 


r^perdre 


representor 


rtfnoncer 


r^pere 


rrpreter 


rfnonciation 


r^p^er 


r^prier 
reprise 


renoncule 


r^peuplSment 


rmovation 


rfpeupler 


r^priser 


wnouement 


r^pic 


r^prochable 


Mouer 


r^piler 


r^procher 


r^nouvelltfmeiit 


r^placer 


reproduction 


r^nouveler 


r^plancheyer 


r^produire 


se r^nouvder 


r^planter 


repromettre 


r^paitxe 


r<?platrage 


r<?querant 


se r^paitre 


rfplatrer 


r^querir 
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r^quete 

r^queter 

r^quin 

r^quis 

r^quise 

r^aEiluer 

r^ssasser 

r^ssaigner 

r^ssaisir 

r^ssaler 

r^ssauter 

r^ssecher 

rtfsseller 

r^ssemblance 

r^ssemblant 

r^ss^m^ler 

r^ssentir 

r^sserr^ment 

Ttfsserrer 

r^ssort 

r^ssortir 

r^ssortissant 

r^ssouder 

r^ssource 

T^ssouvenir 

r^ssuer 

r^taUle 

r^taillement 

r^tailler 

r^taper 

retard 

retarder 



r^tater 


r^trancher 


r<?teindre 


r^travailler 


r^tendre 


r^tremper 


r^t^nir 


r^tresser 


r<?tenter 


r^troussement 


rft^nir 


r^troussis 


r^tentissant 


retrouver 


r^tentissement 


r^valoir 




revanche 


r^t^nue 


r^venant 


r^tirade 


rtfvendeur 


retire 


wvendication 


r^tiwment 


rtfvendiquer 


r^tirer 


r^vendre 


r^toiser 


r^vtfnir 


wtomber 


rtfvente 


r^tondre 


rtfv^nu 


Ktordement 


wverdir 


r^tx)rdre 


reverdissnuent 


rotors 


r€?vemir 


r^torte 


rivers 


retoucher 


r^verseau 


T^tour 


r^verser 


r^ftoumo 


r^vetement 


r^toumer 


r^vetir 


se r^toumer 


rtfvetiRwment 


s'en r^tourner 


rtfvir^ment 


rftracer 


wvirer 


r^ftraire 


r^visiter 


r^trait 


r^viyre 


r^traite 


r^voir 


r^txanch^ment 


aurJToir 
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r^voler 


B^melle 


smnette 


rfvouloir 


Burner 


B^ringuat 


rtfvoyager 


s^mestre 


s^ringue 


r^vue 


8<?mestrier 


t? 


6^ 


s^uieur 


t^nir 


second 


B^mi 


t^non 


stfcondaire 


Brrnillant 


valours 


Bi^conde 


B^mis 


v^loute 


s^condement 


Stfinoir 


v^louter 


s«?conder 


E^monce 


v^loutier 


s^couement 


B^moule 


v^lu 


Stfcouer 


B^rai 


v^naison 


s«?courable 


B^ras 


v^ne 


s^courir 


stfra 


v^uelle 


s^cours 


Borons 


v^nets 


B^cousse 


B^rez 


v^neur 


secret 


B^ront 


v^njmeux 


s^crettfiueut 


B<?rait 


T^nia 


B^ion 


serais 


v^nir 


s^mailles 


B^ndent 


v^nu 


B^maiTie 


e^reia 


v^nue 


s^mainier 


smn 





§ L. — Differential characters between the e^s in the third voca- 
bulary and the e'« in the first and second vocabularies. 

We have seen from the examination of the words 
of the second vocabulary that the e'« are constantly 
silent when enclosed between two consonants only, 
whilst the e'« of the first vocabulary keep a guttuml 
Bound on account of the additional presence of one 
or more consonants before or after the two first ones. 
Whatever may be the position in a sentence of any 
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of the words contaiDed in these two first Yocahula- 
ries, these e's preserve their respective character of 
guttural or silent, since the pronunciation depends 
exclusively on the intrinsical structure of the 
words. 

The case is not the same with our third vocahu- 
lary, the e which enters into the composition of the 
first syllable of each of the words is sometimes silent, 
sometimes guttural, according to the nature of the 
last syllahle of the word which precedes it in a 
sentence. And it is as instructive as satisfactory to 
remark that the contrast afforded hy the comparison 
hetween the two first vocahularies explains at once 
the cause of the variahiHty in the words of the pre- 
sent list. 

§ LI.— That the eV in the third vocahulary become gattural by 
analogy >fith the words of the first vocabolarf. 

The first e s in the words of the third vocahulary 
are guttural when they are preceded hy a word ending 
in a consonantal sound ; thus we say heUe cerise, 
(hell' cerise) ; because the e of belle being dropped, 
the syUable ends in a consonantal sound ; and these 
"e's remain mute when the anterior syllable terminates 
by a vowel sound, as in des cmses, (de9'ristfs) so that 
in the first case the e becomes guttund by analogy 
with the e's in our first vocabulary ; in order to pre- 
vent the clashing of three consonants in succession ; 
and in the second case the e remains silent, for the 
same reason as in our second vocabulary, in virtue of 
the law of contraction, in order to reduce the sylla- 
bles to the smallest possible number,^ and to sJlow 
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the libetated consonant to form with th^ antecedent 
towel a syllable ending with a consonant. 

f Ln. — ^Tliat the oointracted proxnmciation is not absolutely ioAr 
peratiye, bat is the rule in the inunense migoritj of cases. 

This contracted pronunciation is not, however, so 
stringent as to be always absolutely imperative, for 
j^oin^times it is optional to ptonounce either way, 
thus we say, j'ai bSsoin or j'ai b'soin (bzoin), the first 
being more emphatic, the second more colloquial. 
Still, in the immense majority of cases the e of the 
first syllable in these words is elided in polished 
ddtiv^rsatibn, as well as in the academical style of 
delivery, According to the rule of elision explained 
in our first chapter. 

I int.— iUastrations of the gnttoral and the silent e in 

monosyllables. 

Th6 whol6 of the monosyllables contained in this 
vo'cabulaiy— ce — de — je — ^le — me — ^ne— que — se — 
te — ^cissume the guttural sound when placed before 
any of the other words iii the same vocabulary, and 
theii this last word gives in its first consonant to 
the monosyllables to form a syllable ending with a 
consonant. Thus we have — 

ce cheval — c6ch-val 

de secouer — des-couer 

j6 devine — jgd-vine 

le petit-maitre — ^ISp-ti mattre 

me remercier — ^mSr-mercier 

ne devinez-Yous pas ? — ^ned-vinez — ^vous pas 

se retirer — ser-tirer 

te lever-^t^-ver 
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Whilst these same words situated between a vowel 
sound ajid a word beginning mth a consonant, drop 
their e's to allow the consonant being attached to 
the anterior vowel, as in the following examples : — 

a ce qu*il parait — ay-qu'il parait 
il n'a pas de pain — il n'a pad-pain 
mais je suis presse — maij-suis presse 
j'ai dechire le papier — ^j'ai dechirel-papier 
voulez-vous me preter — voulez-voum-preter 
nous ne parlons pas — noun-parlons pas 
qui que vous soyez — quiq-vous soyez 
il faut se depecher — il faus-depecher 
tu te f aches — tut f aches 

§ Liv. — ^When the phrase contains several muto-guttural syllables. 

(Illustrations in the note.) 

If it happens that the phrase contains several 
nmto-guttural syllables in succession, these mono- 
syllables may remain mute before another muto- 
guttui-al syllable ; and then the latter becomes gut- 
tural, as in que je devine — que) -de vine. This has 
been so fully explained in the first chapter that I 
need not enter into more details on this account. It 
will appear sufficiently evident that the preceding 
illustrations give an additional strength to the views 
developed in the beginning of the book.'»= 

* Many good illustrations of the elisions are to be found in Mr. 
Dnfief's Nature Displayed: The following are very excellent 
ones, which Mr. Tourrier quotes from this last-named author — 
^' c'est ce que je ne souhaite pas du tout et ce que je ne souhaiterai 
jamais ; pronunciation — c'est-c 'que je n' souhait pas du tout et c' 
que je n'^souhait'rai jamais, — and ** quand vous serez, le mcme, 
vous me trouverez lo meme ;" pronunciation — quand vous srd V 
m^m,' voum trouvrez V meme.' 
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g LV. — That the e of je is not elided before particular oonsonanta^ 

There are some exceptions to the contraction of 
the monosyllables ending with a muto-guttural e 
proper, which Mr. Tourrier has well illustrated in 
his little book, and which we must not omit noticing 
here. 

The E of je is generally elided when it comes 
before a consonant at the beginning of a sentence, 
thus we say — -j* parle, j* mange, j' donne, j* parie, 
j* repete, &c., but it keeps a guttural sound in j^ 
chante, j^ joue, je siffle. It appears, therefore, that 
the tendency of two consonants to be pronounced in 
succession is sometimes checked by an incompati- 
bility, incoalescence, or antipathy between two par« 
ticular consonantal articulations, although I think, not 
to so great an extent as has been admitted by 
orthoepic writers. 

§ LVi. — That the contraction is sometimes optional in mono- 
syllables. 

Sometimes also the contraction is optional in 
monosyllables, for although we often drop the k, as 
in le papier (V papier), de la viande (d* la viande), ce 
matin (c' matin), we can very well pronounce — IS 
papier, d^ la viande, c^ matin, j^ donne, jS parie, 
j6 repete — ^principally if we wish to express our- 
selves with well marked emphasis. 

§ LviL — Exceptions for the B and l to the incoalescence of triple 

consonantal sounds. 

An exception to the feature which so distinctly 
characterises the two first vocabularies, viz. : the ab- 
sence of three consonants in succession, is observed 
in the connexion of the first syllable of a number of 
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words, of the third vocabulary, with anterior syllables 
ending in a vowel sound. Thus, in fai rebrousse 
chemin, we say j'ai-r'brousse, &c. ; a regret, pronounces 
ar-gret — mon secret, pronounces mons-cret— le reflux, 
— ^pronounces ler-flux. 

The absorption of the consonant by the preceding 
vowel is very strongly marked, as if it were in order 
that it should be removed as far as possible from the 
contact of the other two : in all the words of this 
kind the second consonant is either an I or r ; with 
the former there are in our list eighteen words ; 
whilst of those with the b there are no less than 
sixty-six. 

The great number of words beginning in re forms 
a character which cannot fail exciting attention ; the 
third vocabulary contains six himdred and fifty-five 
words, and of these, five hundred and four begin 
with the syllable re, leaving only one hundred and 
fifty-one for syllables in be^ ce, che, de, ge^ gue, je, le, 
me, ne, pe, que, se, te, ve. This, together with the 
feet, that in the words beginning with a double con- 
sonant (in Boyer's Dictionary,) those having an r for 
their second consonant are in the proportion of thirty 
to eight of the others, or nearly four to one, shows 
that the r forms an exception, and may enter into 
combination with two other consonants ; and, to a 
certain extent, the same character belongs to the I 
also. 

§ Lvm. — That the third vocahnlary contains more than three 
hundred verbs,' which, conjugated throughout their simple 
tenses, multiply bj twentj-four times its present size. 

Although the words having a variable e are only 
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sue hundred and fifty-five in number in our vocabu- 
lary, the hst will receive a vast increase from the 
consideration that it contains three hundred verbs, 
which, conjugated throughout their simple tenses, 
multiply the vocabulary by no less than twenty-four 
times its present size. 

§ LDL-^Remarks on the mnto-gattural e at the end of words, and 
on the aspirated and mate h aa forming hiatuses. 

The E, without accent, at the end of polysyllabic 
words is generally silent, except when it is foUowed 
by an aspirated h ; then it generally assumes the 
guttural sound. 

This is an anomaly which requires a short expla- 
nation. 

The so called aspirated h, very likely was once 
really aspirated, as it is still now in the English 
language. But it has long since lost the character 
of a consonant, and is never aspirated in France at 
the present time. Thus we pronounce, la harpe — 
la haine — le hasard — le heros — la hollande ; as if 
these words were written la-arpe — la^ine — le-asard — 
le-eros — la-oUande, The h only preventing the 
article from losing its vowel. Mr. Merlet, in his 
treatise on the pronunciation, gives five words, in 
which he says, that h is aspirated as in the English 
language. These words are haleter — harceler — 
Imrgneux — harpe — harpie, I have only to remark 
that, in my opinion, Mr. Merlet is mistaken, at least 
this is not Uie Parisian pronunciation, nor that of 
the inhabitants of the north of France. 

The H has become a complete anomaly in the 
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spoken language, when silent it is absolutely of no 
use, and when called aspirated, as it has lost its pro- 
per sound, it only occasions the most disagreeable 
hiatuses. For instance, what can be more inharmo- 
nious for a teacher than hearing the verb hair con- 
jugated properly (!) by a pupil ; there is the preterit 
as an example, where, in four cases, (marked thus *) 
there are three vowels pronounced in succession at 
a marked distance the one from the other. 

*je hais— je-ft-i 
*tu hais — ^tua-i 

il hait — ^il-a-i 

*hoii8 haimes — ^non-a-imes 
*vous haites — ^vou-a-Stes 

lis hairent — ^il-a-irent 

And it is to be remarked that in the third person 
it is materially impossible to pronounce according to 
the rule of the aspirated h, as the I cannot be pro- 
nounced without uniting it with the a, U halt being 
pronounced Ua-'i, 

So strong, however, is the custom, that a French 
lady who would ventiu'e to pronounce le hasard as 
Vazar ; or des haricots as dezarico, des harengs, 
dezaran, instead of le-azar, de-arico, de-aran, would 
be marked for life in fashionable society, as having 
received her education in the kitchen.f For the 

• 

same reason the £ of monosyllables like je, le, me^ 
de, &c,f is not elided, but keeps the guttiual pronuncia- 
tion before words with the aspirated R, as in /^ heron^ 

t Fashioiiable society, however, cannot help itself when it has 
to 9Kypar huard; it must say, parazar in spite of the gramma* 
Ucalrole. 
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U hasardy U se hate, frontage de hoUande, &c. ; and 
even words whose e, in every other case, remains mute, 
retakes a guttural pronunciation when in juxta posi- 
tion with what is called an aspirated h. Thus we 
have une haie, une belle harpe, cette hache, la mau' 
raise honte, &c. These locutions, however, are so 
inharmonious that they ought to be, and in general 
are, avoided by persons of good taste, although in the 
last example the hiatus has a current circulation, the 
phrase being iu great request. 

§ LX. — On words ending with a double consonant followed bj an 
unaccented e — Character of the liquids l and r. 

Mr. Tourrier has justly remarked that the e in 
these words is faintly uttered before passing on to 
the next word, when the latter begins with a conso- 
nant. The reason of this is the peculiar nature of 
the L and r which associate with other consonants 
only as ultimate syllabic consonants. Out of about two 
thousand five hundred and sixty words beginning 
with double consonants in the French language, two 
thousand five hundred and forty have for their second 
consonants either an l or an r, and there is not a 
single case in the whole dictionary of a word begin- 
ning by either of these letters before another conso- 
nant. In all words with three consonants the l and 
R always come the first or the last, never in the mid- 
dle, (see § Lvii and lxiii) ; whence it appears that this 
letter cannot be uttered in French between two other 
consonants, whether explodents or continuants; thus 
the second e in etre will assume the guttural sound 
in etre siir, because the r is unutterable between t 
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and s; and the same is the case in all other con- 
sonantal comhinations of the same kind. I give a 
'few words for illustration. 



agreable 


fondre 


quatre 


coiidre 


manoeuvre 


timbre 


couleuvre 


foudre 


theisme 


couple 


pondre 


tigre 


maigre 


poudre 


noire 


maitre 


perdre 


votre ' 


paraitre 


spectacle 


le noire 


massacre 


chiffre 


le voire 


montre 


etre 


&c. 


mordre 


mettre 





These e's are really guttural when one of the con- 
sonants is an R, as in maigre chere, maitre d'armes. 
But the guttural sound is weaker or like a whisper 
when the second consonant is an l : for instance, in 
une couple de perdnx — im spectacle charmant: these 
last examples I quote from Mr. Tounier's French as 
it is Spoken, and the student will find in this little 
book many useful remarks on the elision of the e, 
and on the pronunciation in general. For similar 
reasons the pronouns votre, notre, are pronounced 
vot, not, in conversation, before a consonant, thus we 
say — vof fils, vof fille, vof mere, but the second con- 
sonant is uttered before a vowel, votr' ami, notr' 
ouwage, &c. When, however, we pronounce em- 
phatically, as in reciting the Lord's prayer, the e 
assumes the guttural sound, and we say notre pere 
qui etes aux cieux, &c. 

The E is also sometimes guttural at the end of a 
word when the following syllable is a diphthong con- 
taining a phonetic t, as in je n' ajoute rien. The i 
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in this case playing, as I have explained in § xxvir, 
the part of a third consonant. 

§ LXi. — Conclusion of the second chapter — Synoptic table of the 
syllabic divisions caused by the elision of the e — Suggestions 
to orthoepists. 

As to the hearing of the facts contained in this 
second chapter upon the general synoptical law 
enunciated in the first, we have seen that with the 
exception of nin'e, containing an aspirated A, there is 
not in the first vocabulary another word which can- 
not be divided into syllables ending with a consonant 
(always keeping in view the exception for the last 
syllable). 

The general character of the words of the second 
vocabulary is, that they are for the most part composed 
of three graphic syllables with a few interspersed of 
four or five syllables. These have been reduced by 
the elision of the e of one syllable each, which brings 
two consonants in contact in the middle of the words, 
and the division into graphic syllables is marked 
between these two consonants by the phonetic dis- 
appearance of the E at the end of the anterior sylla- 
ble, as if it were dropped at the end of a word. This 
is so highly favourable to the syllabic consonantal 
desinence that in looking tlu'ough the whole vocabu- 
lary I do not find a single hiatus in the words which 
enter into its composition. 

The following table offers a concise recapitulation 
of the syllabic division caused by the elision of the 
mute E ; and I consider this table as forming of itself 
the most stringent argument in fevour of my views. 
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It appears to me that the simple fact of the e, 
which was at first a sonorous vowel, having, by dint 
of time, become silent in the middle of so many 
French words, clearly points out that there is 
naturally a more intimate connexion between a con- 
sonant and an anterior vowel than between this same 
vowel and the consonant which follows ; for if the 
V of souvenir, for instance, had not had a greater 
affinity with the preceding vowel symbol ou than it 
had for the following e, that same e would not have 
been so invariably dropped after the consonants in 
such a large number of words as exhibited in the table 
above. These words, or at least a great part of them, 
would have continued to be syllabled like sou-ve-nir, 
according to the view adopted by all past gramma- 
rians. But the very fact of the e being invariably 
dropped, and thus commanding forcibly the same 
typical syllabication as in souv'nir, bears evidence to 
the existence of a general physiological caxtse, which 
brings the consonants at the end of the syllables. 

The contractions of French words and periods 
appear to be merely a subservient feature of this 
cause to which the phonetic character of the French 
language, as established by the fundamental law, 
must be attributed. 

I submit these remarks to those orthoepists who, 
like Mr. Latham and Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, are 
endeavouring to trace out the relations between 
vowels and consonants, in all languages, by very 
elaborate and minute investigations. But this sub- 
ject is further alluded to in the concluding chapter 
of these investigations. (See § Lxxvn and Lxxvm). 
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As to the third vocabulary, it has already been re- 
marked that since the words which it contains, when 
united with an anterior word, assimilate with either 
of the two first vocabularies, it follows that in their 
associations with other words they range themselves 
under the same laws which I have traced for both. 

I have now concluded the analytical inquiries 
which form the subject of this second chapter. 
These researches have revealed new features which 
did not unfold themselves in my synthetical investi- 
gations. They have confirmed the truth of the views 
exposed in llie first chapter; but they have shown 
more clearly the real cause of the variable pronun- 
ciation of the muto-guttural e, and fixed the limits 
of these variations. For, whilst the synthetical 
method has prompted the establishment of the prac- 
tical rule that the £ is elided whenever it follows a 
vowel sound, and is pronounced gutturally, whenever 
it follows a consonantal articulation. The complete 
analysis of the facts has pointed out with the unques- 
tionable evidence of madiematical accuracy, that the 
guttural pronunciation is commanded by the euphonic 
necessity of avoiding the discordance which would he 
occasioned by the clashing of three consonants in direct 
succession. 



i 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF C0NS0HA5?TAL SEQUENCES. 

g Lxn. — General remarks — Consonantal sequences in words 

without silent or guttural e'«. 

Having obtained, from the analytical study of the 
muto-guttural e, the preceding generalisations, so 
strikingly pointing out the contraction, in virtue of 
which two consonants are brought together in the 
same word, by excluding the pronunciation of the E 
which keeps them graphically asunder ; and having, 
on the other hand, recognised the repulsive effect 
produced by the presence of a third consonant, which 
impels the mind to preserve the guttural sound of 
the E, in order to maintain the distance between 
this third consonant and the other two ; the question 
now arises, whether the phonetic character of the 
consonantal sequences in the words having neither a 
guttural nor a mutcE in their composition, corresponds 
with the results obtained by the investigations con- 
tained in the last chapter. 

The double associations of consonants in the mid- 
dle of words are so frequent that no analytic detail is 
necessary to show that they form one of the leading 
features of the language. There is not a page in 
any book, which does not exhibit a large number of 
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these combinations ; and they are not limited to parti- 
cular consonants, but embrace the whole of the con- 
sonantal alphabet. It will be therefore sufficient for 
my object to record simply the circumstance as a 
general and self-evident fact, which any one may 
ascertain with the utmost facility. The only remark 
that I think it necessary to make on that account is, 
to add to what I have said in § xxx, that these 
double consonants, in the middle of words without a 
silent E, mark as clearly the division of syllables as in 
the words of our second vocabulary. 

But in regai'd to the succession of more than two 
consonants in the body of words, without the inter- 
polation of a muto-guttural e ; in order to ascertain 
whether the composition of the French language was 
opposed to these combinations, I have constructed 
the following tables, which comprehend the whole 
of the words with such sequences in Boyer's Die- 
tionary, 

§ Lxm. — Table i. — French words IiaviDg three phonetic conso- 
nants between two sonorous vowels. (In all these words Hie 
c pronounces as a K.J 



b s e 
bst 
c t r 
Ibr 
Itr. 
s c 1 
s cr 
«gr 
sp 1 
spr 



5 

27 

12 

4 

4 

3 

30 

7 

7 



s t r 
r b r 
r c b 
r el. 
r c r 
r d r 
rfr. 
r p 1 
r p r 



107 

78 

5 

2 

3 

i> 
o 

2 
o 

b 

7 



214 

rsp 4 

rst 4 

rtr 9 

X f (as ksf), .. 3 
X p (as ksp) ... 3n 
X q (as ksk) .. ] 
X t (as kst), .. 2G 



Total.... 2Q7 



Here is a complete list of these words. 
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absteme 


consubstanciel 


electrieite 


abstenir 


consubfitancielleinenl 


; electrique 


abstergent 


demonstrable 


electriser 


absterger 


demonstration 


engastnloque 


abstersif 


demonstratif 


enregistrement 


abstersion 


demonstrateur 


enregistrer 


abstinence 


demonstrativeiuent 


esclandre 


abstinent 


descripteur 


esclavage 


arbrisseau 


descriptif 


esclave 


arcboutant 


description 


escrime 


arcbouter 


desobstnictif 


escrimer 


astragale 


destructeur 


escrimeur 


astral 


destruction 


escroc 


astreindre 


dexterite 


escroquer 


astringent 


directrice 


escroqueiie 


astrolabe 


discredit 


escroqueur 


astrologie 


discret 


esprit 


astronomie 


discretement 


estrade 


astronome 


discretion 


estragon 


astronomical 


disgrace 


estrama^on 


balustrade 


disgracier 


estramaconner 


catastrophe 


disgracieusement estrapade 


circonacription 


disgracieux 


estrapader 


circonscrire 


distraction 


estrapasser 


conscription 


distraire 


estraper 


consent 


distribuer 


estropie 


constriction 


distributeur 


estropier 


constringent 


distributif 


exfoliatif 


constructeur 


district 


exfoliation 


construction 


doctrinaire 


s* exfolier 


construire 


doctrine 


expansif 


consubstantialite electiice 


expansion 
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expatrier 

expectant 

expectation 

expectatif 

expectoration 

expectorer 

expedient 

expedier 

expeditif 

expedition 

expeditionnaire 

experience 

experimental 

experimente 

experimenter 

expert 

expiation 

expiatoire 

expier 

expiration 

expirer 

exportation 

exposant 

expose 

exposer 

exposition 

expulser 

expulsif 

expulsion 

expurgatoire 

exquis 

extant 



extase 

s' extasier 

extatique 

extension 

extenuation 

extenuer 

exterieur 

exterminateur 

extermination 

exterminer 

extemat 

exteme 

extemes 

extinction 

extirpateur 

extirpation 

extirper 

extorquer 

extorsion 

fortrait 

gastrilogue 

gastronomic 

gastronome 

halbran 

halbrene 

halbrener 

halbreda 

illustration 

illustrer 

illustrissime 

imprescriptibilite 

imprescriptible 



indiscret 

indiscretion 

indiscretement 

industrie 

industrieusement 

iudustrieux 

inexperience 

inexperimente 

inexpiable 

inexpugnable 

inextinguibilite 

inextinguible 

inextirpable 

infiltration 

infiltrer 

instructif 

instruction 

instruire 

instruit 

instrument 

instrumental 

instrumenter 

instramentiste 

interpretatif 

interpretation 

interprete 

interpreter 

interstice 

jurisprudence 

lustrage 

lustrale 

lustrer 
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lustrine 

maltraiter 

marbrer 

marbreur 

marbrier 

marbriere 

mercredi 

meurtrier 

meurtriere 

meurtrir 

meurtrissure 

moDstrueasement 

monstrueux 

monstruosite 

obscur 

obsourcir 

obscurcissement 

obscurement 

obscurite 

obstacle 

obstination 

obstiue 

obstinement 

obstiner 

octroi 

octroyer 

orfraie 

orfroi 

ostracisme 

ostrogot 

perdreau 

perdrix 



perspective 

perspicacite 

perspicuite 

perspiration 

portraire 

portrait 

portraiture 

prescriptible 

prescription 

prescrire 

pretexter 

prescription 

proscrire 

proscrit 

protectrice 

quartcron 

reconstruire 

redistribuer 

redistribution 

registrer 

rescription 

rescrit 

resplendir 

resplendissement 

resplendissant 

restreindre 

restrictif 

restriction 

restringent 

Sanscrit 

sarcler 

sarcleur 



sarcloir 

semestrier 

sequestration 

sequestrer 

sextuple 

sinistrement 

souscripteur 

souscription 

souscrire 

soustraction 

soustraire 

substance 

substantiel 

substantiellement 

substantif 

substantivement 

substituer 

substitut 

substitution 

superstitieusement 

supers ticieux 

superstition 

surplis 

surplomb 

surplomber 

surplus 

an surplus 

surpreuant 

surprendre 

surprise 

transgressor 

transgresseur 
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transgression 

transplantation 

transplante 



transplantement transubstancier 
transplanter trictrac 

transubstanciatlon ultramontain 



§ LxiY. — ^Table u. — ^Words with four consonants in succession. 
This is a complete list of these words. — (Number 53.) 



abstractif exploitation 

abstraire exploiter 

abstrait explorateur 

abstrus explorer 

dextrement (as kstr) explosion 



excrement 

excrementeux 

excretion 

excroissa^ce 

expletif 

explicable 

explication 

explicite 

explicitement 

expliquer 

exploit 

exploitable 

exploitant 



expres 

expressement 

expressif 

expression 

exprimable 

exprimer 

extra 

extraction 

extradition 

extraire 

extrait 

extrajudiciaire 

extrajudiciairement 



extraordinaire 

extrordinairement 

extravagamment 

extravagance 

extravaguer 

extravasion 

extravai^er 

extreme 

extremement 

extremes 

extremite 

inexplicable 

inexprimable 

inextricable 

obstructif 

obstruction 

obstruer 



§ LXY. — That the words with three or four consonants are yery 
rare exceptions — Argument from these words in favour of the 
fundamental law. 

The details in the first table show that out of the 
297 words with three consonants, 189 contain an b. 
In 10 I find an l, and in 66 the third articulating 
sound is due to the duplicate character of the x, 
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which pronounces like ks. This leaves only 32 
words, in bsk (5) and bst (27) with three consonants 
without an r or an l. This last exception is equi- 
valent to one word in 789 of the whole of Boyer's 
Dictionary (about 26,260) ; whilst the total number 
(comprising the a'a and l'«) forms an exception of one 
triple consonantal combination in every 85 words. 

As to the words with four consonants in succes- 
sion, we see that there are only 53 such words 
in the language, and, with the exception of the first 
five and the three last, the quadruple combination is 
due to the duplicate sound of the x (as ks) ; most of 
these words are only used by comparatively well edu- 
cated persons ; and it may be well imagined that, 
such persons having received the first impressions 
from learning the words in books, the eye has kept 
its influence, in preserving the phonetic equivalents 
of the graphic syinbolisation, against the tendency of 
the euphonic law; in proof of this it may be men- 
tioned that there is an immistakable disposition, 
amongst children and the uneducated, to drop the k 
of the X (ks) and to pronounce esplication, estrava- 
gant, &c., for explication, extravagant, &c. 

In computing together the words of the two lists 
we have 350 words with more than two consonants 
in succession, in the 25,260 of the Dictionary, this 
is equal to one word in seventy-two, and gives the 
exact fraction of the general exceptions, including 
the lis and l's as third and fourth consonants. 

We can conclude, therefore, from these computa- 
tions, that the character of the French consonantal 
system, deduced from the examination of the whole 
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dictionaiy, proves that the triple and quadruple asso- 
ciations in the words without any graphic muto- 
guttural e'< are strictly rare exceptions^ and that the 
phonetic genius of the language is conformable to that 
which we have recognised in the words of our three 
vocabularies. Consequently, if, in these vocabu- 
laries, the E regulates the pronunciation, either by 
assuming a guttural sound or by remaining mute, this 
only takes place in order to assimilate the special 
words containing the £ to the general mass of the 
other words, the double consonantal associations being 
the i:ule and the utterance of a third consonant, a 
well defined and clearly circumscribed exception. 

Further, it is to be remarked that the syllabication 
of two hundred and ninety-five, out of the two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven words having three consonants, 
obliges us to place two of the consonants at the 
beginning of a syllable, leaving only one for the syl- 
lable which precedes ; so that we have oc-troi, cons- 
cription, as-tringent, ek-sperience (for experience), 
&c, : assimilating thus, as remarked in § xxx, thp , 
second syllables of these words to the first syllables 
of words beginning with two consonants. In the 
whole of these words, there are only two whose first 
syllables end with two consonants, viz. : arc-boutant 
and arC'hovter, These words, being technical and 
seldom made use of, might be considered as having 
preserved their pronunciation as being composed of 
two separate words ; but it is to be remarked that 
the combination ch is not utterable without a pause 
or a silence between the two consonants. 

Now, as it has been demonstrated that the single 
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consonants in the middle of words are to be united 
with the anterior vowels, and that the syllabication 
in all those having a double consonant is to be placed 
between the two, it follows that all the words in the 
dictionary (still with the reserve of the last syllable 
in one half of the words) range themself under the 
synoptic formula or fundamental law which we have 
traced in the first chapter; and thus a complete 
analysis of the whole language shows that it is in 
reality composed of words dividing into phonetic 
syllables ending with a simple consonantal sound. 

§ Lxvi. — Nature of syllables at the beginning of words — French 
words beginning with two consonants — Per centage of each 
sort. 

To complete the study of the French consonantal 
associations it remains to consider the nature of the 
syllables at the beginning and at the end of words ; 
for as these are to be placed, reciprocally, in contact 
with other initial and final syllables, our investi- 
gations would remain imperfect if the phonetic cha- 
racter of the first and last syllables was not brought 
to light by a detedled and complete examination. 

The whole of the words in Boyer's Dictionary have 
been, therefore, divided into the following classes, 
showing the nature of the initial and final syllables. 

A. — Number of words in which the first consonant is 
followed by the letter l. 

Inbl 70^ 

d iir 

flandphl 115|. 540. 

gl 73 

pi 165, 
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B.-— -Vu7»5tff of words in which the first 
consonant is followed by the letter b. 

br 270\ 

or and c^r 246 



dr 
ft- 

pr 
tr 

vr 



67 
205 
270 
536 
403 

12/ 



1,999. 



C'-^Number of words in which the letter s 
is followed by anotlier consonant. 



sc andsq (as sk), 
sp 

Bt 




174. 



D. — Rare combinations, 

gn l^ 

mn 1 

pn 2 

ps 7 

sb ly 22. 

sm 2 

sph (assf) 6 

8V 1 

x(asgz) V 

Total number of French words beginning) a ^aii 



I 



Number of French words beginning with 
three consonants. 



scr 
str 




23 



} 



32 



- 6,653. 
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Number of words beginning with a voweU 

a — ai-^an — am — au, &c 2,102"^ 

e — eau — en — em — ei — eu, &c. . J, 851 

i — ^in — ^im 1,148 

o— oi— on— om — ou — ob, &c. . . 452 

u 94 

y e; 

Number of words beginning with a single con- \ , « « . ^ 

sonant. |io,y4U. 

Total number of words in Bpyefs Dictionary . . 25,260. 

We may well strike out of these tables the words 
beginning with three consonants, since they are very 
rare exceptions — ^thirty-two in the whole language, 
about one in eight hundred words, every one of 
them, containing an r. There will then iremain the 
following result. (Fractions being neglected for 
the sake of clearness, and as insignificant for theo- 
retical speculations.) 

67 words in every 100 begin with a single consonant. 

22 ditto with a vowel. 

11 ditto with two consonants. 

g Lxvn. — ON THE FINAL SYLLABLES OP FEENOH WORDS. — ^Per- 
manent vowel desinences. Permanent consonantal desinences 
— Variable consonantal desinences — A. Words terminating 
with a vowel sound — Details and list of these words (see the 
note). B. Words terminating in a single permanent conso- 
nantal sound — List of words ending with a grapho-jpkonetie 
consonant, or a consonant (without a silent e) constantly 
uttered. C. Words ending with a double consonantal sound— r 
A complete list of the seventy- one words, without a silent e, 
whose double consonants are always pronounced (in the note). 
D. Words ending with three phonetic consonants. Hecapitw 
lotion — Per centage of each sort. 

This part of our analysis is most complete, as it 
embraces the whole of the words in Bolsters vocabulary 
of Rhymes, which contains 31,086 words. 

The final syllables in the French language offer to 
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English students difficulties which it requires time 
and application to overcome, on account of the 
variableness of the last consonants in a large number 
of words. The following enumeration comprehends 
the entire range of the modifications, either graphic 
or phonetic, wluch are observable in the whole system. 

PEBMAITENT VOWEL DESINENCES. 

1. — ^Words ending with a grapho-phonetic sound as 
honte, vertu, admiration, parlerai, mangera, &c. 

S. — ^Words ending with a mute e after a vowel, as 
folie, aimee, emtte, attendrie. 

3. — Ending with a permanently silent consonant, 
tahoA:, papier, {tahac a priser pronouncing taba-d-prise, 
papie-drlettre). 

PESMANBNT CONSONANTAL DESINENCES, 

4. — Ending with a consonant constantly uttered, 
either before a word beginning with a vowel or before 
a consonant. Examples. Air, hiver, bal, cognac, 
avoir, Jinir, recevoir, 

5. — Ending with one consonant followed by a 
silent £, as in sage, flute, rose, prudence, and in 
the feminine adjectives dovjce, joyeuse, discrete, 
prudente, &c, 

6. — Ending with two consonants, one of which is 
constantly silent, the other permanently uttered 
either before a vowel or before another consonant. 
Examples. Eenard, (renar-affame) — botdevart, (boi^ 
levar-eloigne ) vert, (U ver-et le bleu J tort — (il a tor-ou 
raison). 

7. — Ending with two consonants always uttered as 
in.^, ouest, exact, onix (oniks'), &c,, or followed by 
a silent e, as in exemple, vendre, moutarde, Sec. 
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8. — Ending ^\•ith three consonants, constantly 
uttered, followed by a silent e. Examples. Astre, 
arbre, pourpre, perdre, &c. 

YABIABLE CONSONANTAL DESINENCES. 

9. — ^Ending with a consonant, silent at the end of 
a sentence or before another consonant, but uttered 
before a word beginning with a vowel. 

N.B, — This last class is rather intricate ; for it 
happens that the last consonant being usually silent, 
us in the words ending in at, as^ et, ant, and and, 
reassumes its sound or takes that of another conso- 
nant in particular cases; thus we say, tin homme 
ffratid et bien fait (gran \ et bien fait) ; but we say, 
nn grant homme — le sang est rouge (le san \ est rouge, 
but, sank-et (e) eau, iVept Franc et sincere — Fran et 
sincere, but, c'est un Frank-etourdi — un chat enrage 
(cha I enrage J, but, chat-en-poche, sounding the t, &c. 

A. — Words terminating with a vowel sound. 

The following list comprehends the permanent 
vowel desinences marked J, 2, 3, and also the 
variable desinences whose final consonant is silent of 
itself or before another consonant, but occasionally 
resumes its sound when intimately connected with 
a word beginning with a vowel. To Isolate as much 
as possible these variable desinences we give, in 
a note, a complete list of the terminations in which 
the consonant is constantly silent, even when the 
words are united with another beginning with a 
vowel. 

It is almost needless to remark that the words 
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with a variable desinence do not interfere with conso- 
nantal combinations, since the utterance of their final 
consonant only takes place before a vowel. 

I. — Number of words ending graphically in ha, a, ac, 

as, at, pronounced a, {ah) 375 

II. — Number of words ending in e, ee, eps, er, ^s, etz, 
est, et, ie, ez, ers, ai, aie, egs, ays, ais, eis, aye, 
oue, ouee, pronounced h e {ai) 6,629 

m. — Number of words ending graphically in uis, uit, 

ie, i, ies, is, it, ai, oui, pronounced i (ee) 1,707 

rV. — Number of words ending in au, aut, aux, o, oc, 

ophs, op, OS, 6t, pronounced o and 6 602 

V. — Number of words ending in u, ue, us, ut, ux, pro- 
nounced u 501 

YI. — Number of words ending in an, anc, eng, and, 

amp, en, ant, ent, pronounced an {nasal) .... 2,790 

VII. — Number of words ending in aim, ain, ein, aint, 
ient, ien, iens, in, inc, inq, inct, int, oin, oints, 
. oins, pronounced in {jiasal) 759 

VIII. — Number of words ending in on, ion, illon, 
om, omb, ond, ont, \pronounced on {nasal) 
(without counting most of the verbs) 1,820 

IX. — Number of words ending in nn, -ant, pronounced 

un {nasal) 14 

X. — Number of words ending in the diphthongs eu, 

eue, eut, eux, ieui, yeux, pronoumed eu ,,,, 457 

XI. — Number of words ending in oi, oy, ois, oix, oie, 

pronounced oi {otuih) 126 

XII. — Number of words ending in ou, oug, oue, oup, 

ous, out, oud, pronounced ou 109 

Total number of words terminating phonetically in a) i/, nno* 
vowel sound | io,uo9 

* This category comprehends the whole of the verbs of the first 
conjagation (about four thousand three hundred verbs) in er, 
parler, manger, approprier, &c., at least when used collo^aiallv, 
and also the numerous series of the substantives in ier (six 

d3 
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B. — Words terminating in a simple permanent consonantal 

sound, {No. 4, 5, and 6.) 

I. — ^Words ending graphically in ab, aube, ibe, imbe, 

oube, ube, amb, ombe, ob, pronounced b 58 

II. — Words ending in ek, ac, ec, ic, inque, ique, onque, 
one, ouque, uc, uque, auque, ouc aque, eque, 
euque, oc, oq, oque, pronounced inc {ask) .,.. 832 

III. — ^Words ending in ache, enche, eche, iche, inche, 
oche, onche, uche, auche, pronounced as ch 
{as sh in English) 244 

IV. — ^Words ending in ade, ande, aide, aude, tde, id, 

ide, inde, od, ode, oide, onde, ouile, ud, ude . . 538 

V. — ^Words ending in afe, auffe, ef, efe, seuf, if, imphe, 
ofe, ophe, oif, oiffe, omphe, ouf, oufe, uf, nfe, 

• pronounced f 458 

VI. — ^Words ending in ague, ^gue, igue, ogue, ongue, 

ougue, ugue, angue 106 

VII. — Words ending in age, auge, atige, ege, ige, inge, 

oge, ouge, onge, uge, pronounced asj 573 

AIII. — Words ending in aile, eul, eule, il, ile, ol, ul, 
ule, al, ale, alle, olle, oil, oilo, ole, oule, oul, 
oule, pronounced I • 1,352 

hundred and fiftj-fonr) and the following list, extracted from the 
whole of Boiste's Dictionary of Hhyinesj which completes the 
series of these words. 

almanach allemand tisserand danger 

estomac armand truand Stranger 

tahac brigand drap fromager 

lacs caimand dchecs horloger 

caoutchouc chaland caps imager 

convainc differend andouillers I4ger 

vainc flamand foyers lignager 

seing friand volontiers linger 

banc galand nez longer 

blanc gand nocud louager 

e'tang gland barrager manger 

fer-blanc marchand berger marager 

hareng ordinand bocager manager 

orang-outang r^v^rend bonlanger mensonger 
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IX. — ^Words ending in am, ame, em, erne, emme, im, 
yme, ime, ome, ommia, oiune, um, ume, pro- 
flounced m 325 

X. — ^Words ending in ane, anne, one, en, enne, ene, 
eune, ine, one, aune, une, aine, oine, ^o- 
nounced n 920 

XI. — ^Words ending in ampe, empe, ompe, ope, oupe, 

npe, ope, aupe, impe, ep, ip, ^proTWuneed p,,,. 149 

XII. — ^Words ending in air, air, 6re, oir, er, oir, ore, 
aure, uir, uire, are, air, eur, eure, ir, eurs, eurt, 
or, orre, ors, orps, ort, our, ourt, ourd, cure, 
ours, ur, eure, ard, art, ord, are, eure, erre, ers, 
ert, i^re, pronounced r 3,712 

XIII. — ^Words ending in ace, asse, ance, ice, isse, once, 
ousse, uce, usse, aisse, esse, ais, oisse, osse, 
ausse, ince, us 975 

XrV. — ^Words ending in ante, ente, ainte, einte, inte, 
ointe, onte, unte, aite, etes, ote, ante, uite, uit, 
ate, ette, ante, ite, oite, oute, ute, iite, pro- 
nounced t 1,282 

XV. — ^Words ending in ave, auve, ove, euve, eve, ive, 

oive, ouve, uve, pronounced v 177 

XVI. — ^Words ending in aise, feze, euse, inze, ise, onze, 

uise, az, ase, ^se, oise, ouse, ose, use 501 



messager 

Granger 

passager 

p^ager 

potager 

ranger 

viager 

ddjenner 

diner 

foyer 

loyer 

plaidoyer 

noyer 

plomb . 



bond 


baril 


facond 


chenil 


f^cond 


emeril 


fond 


fusil 


foribond 


gentil 


gond 


nombril 


moribond 


outil 


plafond 


persil 


pudibond 


sourcil 


rond 


zinc 


rubicond 


broc 


second 


croc 


vagabond 


escroc 



joug 

lonp 

minnit 

muid 

flux 

reflux 

arret 

b^ngt 

gen§t 

interet 

prdtet 

tgt 

Yolontiers 
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XVll. — ^Words ending in idlle, ails, aie, eil, eille, enil, 

enillc, nille, omlle, ovjif pronounced as liquid I 409 

Total number of words ending in a permanent aim-) ,„ qii* 
pie consonantal sound j ' 



* It will be remarked from the list of syllables above tbat a 
large number of them terminate with a silent e. The preseuce of 
this E being an unmistakable sign that the consonant is always 
uttered, but many words terminate with a consonant which is 
always pronounced although the silent e is wanting. The follow- 
ing list therefore has been arranged as forming the counterpart of 
the list of words whose last consonant is always silent. 

Litt of words ending with a grapho-phoneHc ooMOnant — or a con- 
sonant (without a mute E^ constcmtly uttered^ whether the word 
is pronounced by itself or at the end of ike sentence, or in con- 
nection fcith another word beginning either wi^ a voted or a 
consonant. 

GENERAL CATEGOBIES. 

All words (without any exception) ending in al (number 
315), in als pronouncbg al (3), in el (118), in eul (8), 

m ol (22), in oU (3), in oul (2),.in ul (8), total 479 

All words ending in ail, eil, euil, ouil (liquid) 57 

All words ending in ic and uc 22 

All words ending in af (1), ef (11), euf or oeuf (6), if (350), 

ouf (2), uf (1) 371 

All words ending in um pronounced ome) 12 12 

All words ending in ar (2^, in art and ard, pronouncing ar 
(138), in ars, pronouncing ar (5), in eur (1,001), in ir 
(432), in oir (208), in or (28), in our (32), in ur (10) ... 1,876 
TAsmcuLAJL permanent consonantal desinencegf 303 

Total of words haying a grapho-phonetio simple consonant. 3,120 

"f The following is a complete list ofOiCse particular desinences^ 
which may be useful to teachers as well as students. The WOfda 
are in the alphabetical order of the last syllables. 
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0. — Words ending with a double eonsonanUil iound. 

Ending in ble 507, in bre 44, cle 35j ct and cte 49, ere 30, 
in X and xe (pronouncing ks) 49, in dre 115, in fle 29, in fre 
23, in gle 26, gme 11, gne (liquid) 115, in gre 21, in Ibe 1, 
in Ic 4, Ide 1, Ife or Iphe 4, in Ije 4, in Ime 5, Ipe 5, Ise 7, 



PABTldULAE FEBMANEKT CONSONABTAL DESINENCES. 

(Total 303.) 

In all the following words the consonant is inyariably uttered ; 
wbilst in other words ending in the same nuumer, the consonant 
may be silent. 



ab hoc et ab hac zigzag 


copeck 
^chee 


cher 


ammoniac 


raf 


daler 


armagnao 


ains 


grec 


enfer 


bao 


ens 


pec 


ether 


bazac 


scienn 


rebec. 


faber 


bissac 


air 


romestec 


frater 


bivouac 


chair 


salamec' 


garniser 


boubak 


clair 


sec 


gaster 


clac 


Eclair 


hem 


hier 


comae 


flair 


item 


hiver 


cotignac 


impair 


requiem 
abdomen (enne 


hydropiper 


crac 


nompaur 


1 jupiter 
kalender 


cric-crao 


pair 


omen 


cal-de-sac 


vair 


ammon^en 


lucifer 


fric-frac 


maTs 


cyclomen 


maner 


gaiac 
havresac 


abraham 


eden 


m&chefer 


Islam 


ess^en 


magister 


lac 


s^m 


examen 


mer 


micmao 


siam 


hymen 


Qfutremer 


orignac 


cap 


julep« fjulep) 
salep5 (salep) 


messer 


ressac 


hanap 


pater 


sac 


jalap 


sep« fsep) 
sept (sette) 
erlike^re,orai 


stathouder 


sangiac 


jap 


taler 


sumach 


sparadrap 


irver 


tac 


gaz 


alfier 


zer 


tic-tac 


avec 


amer 


cler (nron. elair) 
manclero 


tillao 


bee 


belvdder 


trac 


caudebee 


cancer 


mere 


tric-trac 


caudeo 


caziflfiquer 


perd ^roB. pair) 
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Ite 23, Ive 5, mne 1, pie 22, pre 15, ps and pse 0, pt and pte 
15, rbe 26, in arc, arke, ore, and orque, 39; in rche ]2, in 
arde 76, in rfe 2, rgne 11, in rge (ij) 45, in rle 7, erme 60, 



verd (pron. vair] reperd 


avril 


bord 


convers (air) 


reqoiert 


babil 


debord 


devers 


ressert 


b^ril 


disaccord 


divers 


rouvert 


cabril 


destribord 


envers 


sert 


connil 


. lord 


perds 


8oa£fert 


famU 


mjlord 


pers 


al^iasil 


foilmil 


nord 


pervers 


anil 


grosil 


ord 


repers 


br^sil 


r^nil 


rebord 


revers 


bil 


p^ril 


sabord 


sers 


bissextil 


accessit 


stribord 


tiers 


canabii 


deficit 


tapabord 


travcrs 


candil 


granit 


Verbs, 


univers 


chartil 


in-dix-huit 


d^raord 


vers 


cil 


prdtdrit 


d^tord 


concert (air) 


civil 


transit 


mord 


convert 


colinil 


zenith (it) 


remord 


d^concert 


donzil 


subit 


retord 


decouvert 


exil 


rob 


tord 


desert 


fil 


bloc 


unos 


dessert 


grosil 


choc 


bouc 


disert 


coq 


lourd (our) 


expert 


incivil 


d^froc 


sourd (our) 


haubert 


m^nil 


estoc 


sud 


hnbert 


mil 


froc 


talmud 


ouvert 


mirtil 


hoc 


album 


pivert 


morfil 


manioc 


arctium 


sauce-robert 


partil 


roc 


balsamum 


vert 


pistil 


toe 


coagulum 


acqniert 


profil 


troc 


infiindibulum 


appert 


pu^ril 


ephod 


laudanum 


conqaiert 


sextil 


soif 


pensum 


entroavert 


sil 


adonc 


retentum 


offert 


subtil 


done 


septum 


ouvert 


tortil 


one 


te deum 


perd 


nil 


abord (pron. 


or) vade-mecum 


reconqniert 


viril 


accord 


veni-mecnm 


reconvert 


yolatil 


babord 


agnus 
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tne 70, rpe 13, rse 50, rte 51, rve 11, rze 1, sque (sk) 48, 
spe 1, sme 181, in ste 314, tme4, in tre 188, in Yre 39. 
Total of words ending with a double consonantal sound, 
2,430.* 

D. — Words ending with three phonetic consonants. 

In ctre, 1, in Icre 1, Itre 2, kste (xte) 6, rcle 2, rbre 2, 
rdre 12, rgne 6, rpre 1, rtre 6, scle 1, stre 32, xtre 3, (these 
last properly have 4 consonants in succession as xtre is pro- 
nounced kstrc). Total of words ending with three phonetic 
consonants, 75. 

Becapitulation, 

Words ending with a vowel sound (a) 16,069 

Words ending with consonantal sounds (b, c, d,) . . 15,016 

Total ,... 31,0U5 

Per Centage. 

52 words in every 100 terminate with a vowel sound. 

48 ,, in „ „ with a consonantal sound. 

[Viz., 40 in 100 with a simple, and 8 in 100 with a double 
or triple consonant.] 



angelus 


crocus 


phoebns 


volvulus 


bacchus 


foetus 


qnibus 


ut 


balanas 


hiatus 


rebus 


bismuth 


blocus 


hnmerus 


sus 


chut 


bolus 


motos 


talus 


lut 


calns 


obos 


us 


sud 


carolns 


omnibus 


uterus 


talmud 


chol^ra-morbos or^mns 


y^nus 




convolvnlas 


polos 


virus 





'^ Amongst the words having a terminal double coflson&fit 
always pronounced, the following 71 are the 6nly ones of WhiOh 
the pronunciation is not indicated by a silent e. 



talc 
intact 
contact 
relaps 



rapt 


compact 


balast 


konismark 


cerf 


dropax 


mark 


ph^nix 


antniiL 


park 


orix 


borax 
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g LXYm. — Possible combinations between the last and first 
syllables of the words in the dictionary — Besolts in a table. 

From the preceding table we obtain the following 
results : — 

The last syllables of 100 words being connected 
with the first syllables of 100 other wordp, form 
10,000 possible associations in the numerical pro- 
portions enumerated below.* 

A. — 8 words ending with 2 phonetic consonants with 

11 words beginning with 2 phonetic consonants . . 88 
B. — 8 words ending with 2 phonetic consonants with 

22 words beginning with a vowel 176 

C. — 8 words ending with 2 phonetic consonants with 

67 words beginning with 1 phonetic consonant . . 536 
D.— 40 words ending with 1 phonetic consonant with 

11 words beginning with 2 phonetic consonants . . 440 
E.— 40 words ending with 1 phonetic consonant with 

22 words beginning with a vowel 880 

« 

* We neglect the words terminating with triple consonantal 
sonnds as constituting an exception so inconsiderable (1 in 400,) 
that it could not sensibly affect the general phonetic character of Uie 
language, even if these associations were left entirely to chance. 



climax 
contumax 
meningophylax 
smilax 
exact 
laps 
•prefix 
sandix 
storax 
thorax 
mars 
abject 
circonspect 
correct 



dii'ect 

indirect 

inexact 

relaps 

cocatrix 

medianox 

infect 

suspect 

est 

lest 

ouest 

test 

zest 

index 



tact 


fisc 


arc 


Christ 


^rix 


antichrist 


murex 


strict 


perplex 


ours 


auiex 
oistinct 


turc 


busc 


succinct 


muse 


larynx 


cobalt 


Ij^x 


malt 


pharynx 


onix 


vacht 
larix 


matrix 


sphinx 
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F.— 40 words ending with 1 phonetio consonant with 

67 words beginning with 1 phonetic consonant. . . . 2,680 

G. — ^52 words ending with 1 vowel with 11 words begin- 
ning with 2 phonetic consonants 572 

H. — 52 words ending with 1 vowel with 22 words begin- 
ning with a vowel 1,144 

I. — 52 words ending with 1 vowel with 67 words begin- 
ning with 1 phonetic consonant 3,484 

Total 10,000 

§ LXix. — Modifications to be introduced in the table of possible 
combinatioDS between words, by the inflexions of ver ds. 

But the results expressed above must be considered 
only as a first step towai'ds elucidating the problem 
of die combinations between the last and first sylla- 
bles of French words ; for the desinences which we 
have given, although complete, as embracing the 
whole of the words in the general language, and the 
inflections of pronouns, do not comprehend the whole 
of those of substantives and adjectives, and are ex- 
clusive of most of the mute e's and s'* which mark 
the feminine and the plural of adjectives and nouns, 
as well as of the whole of the inflections of the verbs. 

However, in examining closely the various series 
of adjectives and nouns which are modified by the 
signs of the feminine and the plural, we soon per- 
ceive that the relative per centage of these classes of 
words is not materially affected by their final inflec- 
tions. For a large number of substantives Hke most 
of those in ion and te (respectively about 1,300 and 
600) have no plurals. The greatest modification is 
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the addition of an 5 to the substantives in eur, but 
this cannot bring three consonants in contact, since 
the 8 is only uttered before a vowel ; for instance, 
the word erreurs in des erreurs dangereuses is pro- 
nounced exactly as the same word in the singular, 
une erreur dangereuse. In the words in ion the s 
has only the effect of occasionally preventing an 
hiatus as in des raisoiis — admirables, instead of une 
raison I admirable, (the n of the nasal vowel on re- 
maining strictly silent), in the adjectives in abh 
(374) the addition of an 5 is even more favourable to 
euphonic combinations, since, whether the s is 
uttered or not, the assumes a guttural sound, some- 
times strongly marked, sometimes whispered. — 
Example. Ces admirables enfants, ces aimablesfiUes, 
Thus allowing the utterance of two consonants (bl) 
onlv in direct succession. The substantives in ment 
(800) by taking the sign of the plural only, transform 
their t into an sz, so that excellent ami becomes 
exceUen-z-amis. 

These considerations, and a few others, no less 
decisive, and which it would be tedious and useless 
to enumerate, show that the modifications which 
might be introduced in our table by the iuflections 
of adjectives and nouns, would only amount to a 
small fraction of per centage which could not sensibly 
affect the results ; and these inflections, besides, fall 
into insignificance in presence of the changes to be 
introduced by those of the verbs which we will now 
investigate. 
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§ Lxx. — Number of French verbs — Table of their phonetic 
desmences — Changes to be effected in the first table of 
desinences — Recapitulation — Modified Table. 

There are, in round numbers 4,900 French verbs* 
whose desinences are recapitulated in the following 
tables : — 





PHONETIC DESINENCES OF VEflBS. 




r 

Permanently 
consonantal 
before a 
vowel or 
another con- 
sonant. 


Variable 
consonants 
silent before 
another con- 
sonant 
uttered in 
connection 
with a vowel. 


Pure 
vowels. 


TotaL 


Auxiliaiy verb 
avoir. 

Auxiliary verb 
Hre ...... 

1st conjugation 


7 
7 

15 
12 


^ 


48 
48 

48 
48 


34 


7 


38 


3 


4,300 verbs 

in er 

2, 3, & 4th con- 
jugation 600 
verbs in tr, 
oir, re .... 


27 


6 

L 


33 


3 



* Afr. L. F. Darbois says, in his AidcM^moire, 4,916. 
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The following changes are therefore to be effected 
in our table, viz. : 

I. Additions to the words eiiding with a simple per- 
manent consonantal sound* — ^verb avoir — num- 
ber of desinences 7 

Verb #tre — ^number of desinencesf 7 

1st conjugation 4,300 x 15 =, 64,500 

2d, 3d, and 4th conjugation, 600 x 12 = .... 7,200 

Total of additions to words ending with a simple per- 
manent consonantal sound 71,714 

Number of words in the hst B (page 100) 12,611 

Total general.... 84,325 



II. Addition to the words terminating with a vowel sound. 
1V.B : for tbe special purpose we have in view the variable 
terminal consonants must be reckoned together with 
the pure vowels, since they lose their value before ano- 
ther consonant We have, therefore, in the verb itre 

the numbers 38 + 3 = il 

In the verb avoir, 34 + 7 = 41 

In the first conjugation, 27 + 6 x 4,300 = 141,000 

In the 2d, 8d, and 4th conjugations, 33 + 3 x 600 = . . 2l,iSQ0 



Total of additions to the words ending with a vowel 

sound 163,582 

Number of words in the Ust A (page 97) 16,069 



Total general.... 179,651 

^ The verbs having a double consonant in some tenses like 
offirir, ouvrir, son£frir, j'offre, j'ouvre, je soufEre, are too few to 
be taken into consideration, f We put these verbs only pro 
forma in order that they may be kept in view as they are the 
most used of all words in the dictionary. 
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Be capitulation. 

"Words ending with a simple permanent consonantal 

sound, comprising the inflexions of verbs 84,325 

Words ending with a vowel sound, comprising those 
whose consonant is silent before another con- 
sonant 179,C5l 

Words with a double or triple consonantal sound 

(Lists C and D, page 103) 2,505 

Total 266,481 

General per centage of Desinences of words in the French 

language. 

67 words in every 100 terminate with a vowel sound. 

82 „ in „ „ with a simple consonantal 

sound. 
1 „ in „ „ with a double or treble con- 

sonantal sound. 

On account of the modifications introduced by the 
inflexions of verbs, the table in § lxviii, (page 104 
and 105) receives such modifications as produce tho 
following results : 

The last syllables of 100 words being connected 
with the first syllables of 100 other words, form 
10,000 possible associations in the numerical pro- 
portions enumerated below. 

A' 1 word ending with 2 or 3 phonetic consonants with 

11 words beginning with two phonetic consonants.. 11 

B' 1 word ending with 2 or 3 phonetic consonants with 

22 beginning with a vowel 22 

C 1 word ending with 2 or 3 phonetic consonants with 

67 beginning with 1 consonant 67 

D' 32 words ending with one consonant with 11 begin- 
ning with two consonants 352 

E' 32 words ending with 1 consonant with 22 begin- 
ning with a vowel 7P4 
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F 32 words ending with 1 consonant with 67 begin- 

ing with 1 consonant 2,144 

G' 67 words ending with 1 vowel with 11 beginning 

with 2 consonants 737 

H' 67 words ending with 1 vowel with 22 beginning 

with a vowel 1,474 

I* 67 words ending with 1 vowel with 67 beginning 

with 1 consonant 4,480 

Total 10,000 

g Lxxi. — Relative proportion of consonantal desinences, compri- 
sing the inflections of verbs — ^Possible internal arrangements 
between the elements of French speech. 

The theoretical considerations which may be de- 
duced from this table are, that the combinations of 
consonants, if every thing was left to mere chance, 
in the association of words, might be in the follow- 
ing relative proportions. 

Possible associations of 4 or 5 consonants (f^om line A') 

1 in 909 connexions of words. 
Possible associations of 3 to 4 consonants (&om line C) 

1 in 149 connexions of words. 
Possible associations of 3 consonants (f^m line D') 1 in 

28 connexions of words. 
Possible associations of 2 consonants (from lines B*, P, 

& G') 29 in 100 connexions of words. 
Possible associations of one consonant between 2 vowels 

(from lines E' & P) 52 in 100 connexions of words. 
Possible associations of vowels forming hiatuses (from 

line H) 15 in 100 connexions of words. 

From these results it may be concluded that the 
leading features of the possible internal arrangements 
between the elements of the French discourse, offer 
themselves under a twofold aspect : — 1st, the con- 
finement of a consonant between two vowels ; 2dly, 
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the association of two consonants enclosed between 
two vowels. These two kinds of combinations fonn 
81 per cent of the whole ; all the others may be con- 
sidered as exceptions introduced, or rather preserved 
in the language (most of them having an etymological 
origin), to remain at the disposal of the speaker, in 
order to afford him the means of preventing a 
monotonous uniformity of sounds and articulations 
in his compositions and discourses. And we are so 
much the more justified in regarding these variations 
as provisional exceptions, that it will be seen, from 
the remarks in the following paragraphs, that these 
forms do not practically reproduce themselves, in the 
spoken and written language, to the extent to which 
they have been shown to be available in theory. 

§ LXXiT. — That the association between vowel and consonant 
in speech is not snbordoned to numerical chances — great 
scarcitj of triple consonantal associations in sentences. 

The association between vowels and consonajats 
appears, indeed, very far from being dependant on 
the incontroUable influence of numerical chances. 
Orators, speakers, and writers, even those moderately 
refined and elegant, imconsciously guided by a natural 
instinct of euphony, keep their writings and speeches 
free from the dissonances produced by the clashing 
of articulating sounds, with as much care as they 
avoid the inharmonious breach resulting from the 
meeting of two vowels. We have seen in the first 
chapter (page 37) that, even in colloquial style, the 
proportion of hiatuses is only one in thirty-eight 
dissyllabic associations; whilst, in theory, the chance 
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of hiatuses in the whole language is nearly one in 
fifteen conjunctions of words. Dissonant consonantal 
associations are even scarcer than hiatuses are ; and 
in the same colloquial little book (Daily Talk) from 
which I have illustrated the comparative practical 
infrequency of hiatuses, I find only the proportion of 
five clear triple consonantal associations, in at least 
tliree thousand conjunctions of syllables ; that is to 
say, only one association of three consonants in six 
hundred dissyllabic conjunctions.* 

As to the relative proportion of triple consonantal 
associations in elevated or academical style. After 

* This may appear somewhat 8arprisiiig,.bat it is a fact, and I 
reproduce these associations. 

une tranche pronouncing un' transh (htr) 

que le crahe pronouncing kelcrab' flcrj 

une prune pronouncing un' prun' (^npn 

un morceau defromage — ^un mor^od fromage fdfrj 

voire crayon — vot' crayon ftcrj 

It is to be remarked, however, that all these associations take 
place in spite of the e, since it disappears between three conso- 
nants ; but all contain an b, which we have seen forms an 
occasional exception to the stringency of the rule. 

To an English mind, or eye, there could be perhaps a few more 
triple consonantal associations in the phrases mentioned ; thus, in 
Mettez du sucre dans les tasaesj if you drop the e of sucre^ there 
will be a very hard association of cr with the d of daris making 
crd, but a Frenchman will either make a pause after the word sucre 
or utter the syllable ere in a guttural whisper ; the same may be 
said of the syllable cles (hie) in bougies de cheveux. In the asso- 
ciation maigre cMre^ the elegant speaker will pronounce the e of 
maigrl as a guttural E. In voire mouchoir a French lady (and 
French ladies no doubt have had a large share in softening the 
asperities of the language) will never utter otherwise than vot* 
numchoir. There may be three or four more cases like these 
in the seven hundred and fifty phrases of Daily Talk, but not 
more. 
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examining with attention the first 200 pensees of 
Le Tresor de Pensees — a compilation of elegant 
maxims and aphorisms selected from the most cele- 
hrated French moralists and writers — I find that the 
associations of three consonants are only 8 in num- 
ber, viz. : 

Pensee 35 — est le premier — ^Ipremier (Ipr) 
Do. 42 — que le travail — ^keltravai (Itr) 
Do. 70— faisceau de fleurs — faissddfleur (dfl) 
Do. 93 — toujours trap cher — toujourtrochair (rtr) 
Do. 100 — dont le travail— donltravsii (Itr) 
Do. 135 — encore plus — encorplii (rpl) 
Do. 145 — louent le prSsent — ^loulpresan (Ipr) 
Do. 185 — le parti le plus sur — Ipartilplusur (Ipl) 

The 200 sentences* alluded to, contain 3,376 gra- 
phic words* which, being united together, form 566 
phonetic periodsf comprehending 3,013 phonetic 
syllables. In reckoning each period as composed of 
5 syllables there are in each 4 syllabic conjunctions, 
which gives 2,264 conjunctions in the 566 periods; 

^ The elided articles and small particles, as ne, ^t^e, &c., whose 
B^s are elided are not reckoned, in this calculation, as separate 
words, but as forming one word with the one with which they are 
united. 

t As an example of the phonetic periods into which the manu- 
script of Le Trisor de Penates, is completely divided (for these 
phonetic periods have not been printed) I reproduce here the 
following : 

'' Les vieillards louent le pass^ et blament le prdsent. Les 
flattcurs louent le present et blUment le passd." 

L^vieiarloul passe | bblamlepresan. 
Lbflateurloulprdzan | ^bl^nuepassd. 

Sylldbication, 

Lev-iei-ar-loul-pass-e | eb-am-lep-rez-an. 
Lef-lat-eur-loul-prez-an | bb-l&m-lep-ass-^. 
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theso being divided by 8 show that there is only one 
triple consonantal association in 283 dissyllabic con- 
junctions. 

This strBiing result confirms, therefore, all that I 
have said on the scarcity of triple consonantal asso- 
ciations, by the most emphatic and unequivocal tes- 
timony of an imposing mass of practical facts. 

g Lxxin. — COKCLUSiON OP THE FoDETH Chafteb. — Philosophi- 
cal caase of the suppression of final consonants in the pronun- 
ciation — Illnstrations. 

If we deduct from the 266,500 desinences of 
words, 36,500 which (at the utmost) terminate with a 
permanent vowel sound, there' will remain 230,000 
words ending with a consonantal sound. Of these 
we have seen that in 84,325 cases this sound is 
invariable. There remain therefore 145,700 words 
whose final consonant may be uttered before a vowel, 
but remfidns silent before another consonsmt. There 
cannot be a doubt that the custom of suppressing so 
large a proportion of final consonants as 63 in every 
100 has been successively introduced by the neces- 
sity, or propriety, of avoiding incompatible or unhar- 
monious connexions between these final consonants 
and the first syllables of other words beginning with 
consonantal sounds. And this same euphonic in- 
fluence has also caused the sound of some consonants 
to be modified when the words are in connexion with 
others beginning with a vowel. For instance, the a? 
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of okeaux is suppressed before the words verts and 
hleus, in oiseaiix-verts and oiseaux-bleus, because there 
would be a barbarous consonantal conflict of three or 
four consonants (whether the x was uttered as ks or 
Gz) in the combination — oizauksver — oi^aaukshleu, or 
oizaugzver — oizaugzhleu; and there is the same 
degree of self-evidence (on account of the conso- 
nantal character of the y in the dipthong yeii) that 
in the expression beaux-yeiix the x assumes the 
sound oi z to prevent the awkward utterance of 
beauksieu — beaugsieu, ..or beavkzieu — beaugzieu. For 
the same reason a very large number of words lose 
one or two consonants, out of two or three, at the 
end of their last syllables. We could not elegantly 
pronounce, for instance, rdc in the phrase Le renard 
courutf rdsc in Les reimrds coururent; tsch in Les 
enfants charmants; whilst in leaving out the final 
consonants d, ds, and ts, we obtain the harmonious 
sequences Le-r'nar'-couru — Le-r'nar-courur' — Lez- 
enfan-charman. These phonetical expressions repre- - 
senting the real pronunciation. 

The silent condition of the final consonants, in 
general, was commanded by the fact that the words 
beginning with a consonantal sound are in propor- 
tion of seventy-six to seventeen of the others in the 
Dictionary^ or four and a lialf times more numerous 
than those beginning with a vowel. 

The custom of suppressing the final consonants. 
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before words beginning with another consonant has, 
as a matter of course, induced the habit of leaving 
them out, likewise, when the words are pronounced by 
themselves or at the end of a sentence ; for it would 
have been useless to preserve two different pronun- 
ciations of the same word ; and when the mind has 
to chose between two varieties in the symbols of the 
same idea, it will naturally give the preference to the 
simplest and shortest expression. Therefore oisecmx 
and enfants have been pronounced oiseaUj enfan at 
tlie end of a phrase, because the euphonic principle 
had led to this utterance before a consonantal sound. 
But the X and the s (as z's) have kept their consonantal 
sound when in close connexion with a vowel, as in 
heaux-arts, enfants — aimahles, (beau-z-yeu, enfan-z- 
aimabr) in virtue of the principle which commands 
to avoid hiatuses ; a principle so potent 'that it has 
induced the habit of placing an euphonic t or an < 
in such expressions as ira-t-il ? va-s-y, &c., as we have, 
already remarked in the first chapter. 

It is because verbs are used in almost every sen- 
tence of the language that they have so many variable 
consonants. If the pronunciation of the « and t of 
est, for instance, had been permanent, this word alone 
would have imprinted on the language an uniformity 
of consonantal clashing, which would have been 
fatiguing by its continual repetition. The verb etre 
is repeated one hundred and twenty times in the 
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two hundred first thoughts of Le tresor de pensees, 
eighty-seven of which cases are in the third person 
est ; if the st had not become silent before a conso- 
nant, and the word pronounced ^, there would have 
been a considerable number of associations which 
appear unutterable in the usual training of the 
French voice, such as stc in est-comme, stl in est 
V abnegation, stp in est plus, &c. ; and, on the other 
hand, if the t was not pronounced before a vowel, the 
ear would be offended by broad hiatuses as e-an in 
est-ancien, e-u in est-une, e-i in est-inutile, &e. 

We have, therefore, in these last remarks, a phi- 
losophical explanation of the exception (noticed in 
the first chapter) to the fundamental law of the 
pronunciation, that all syllables terminate with a 
single consonantal sound. It is because the ultimate 
syllables are destined to be united with the initials of 
other words, and because consonantal initials are 
four and a half times more numerous than vowel 
initials, that consonants have become silent in a con- 
siderable number of words and inflections. 

§ Lxxiv. — How the silent e at the end of words has prevented 
the consonants from hecoming silent and from what cause. 

Another remarkable feature in the consonantal 

desinences is, that out of fifteen thousand words 

ending with a permanent consonantal sound, about 

twelve thousand, and also nearly tho whole of the 

permanent consonantal inflections of verbs (making 
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in all more than ninety thousand desinences,) ter- 
minate with a silent e. It appears, therefore, that 
the principle which has caused so many final conso- 
nants to become silent, has not extended its action 
to the words with a mute e ; and although this e, 
being silent, might have been considered as having 
no phonetic value, its graphic existence has exercised 
a conservative influence by preserving the pronuncia- 
tion of the consonant which it follows. 

It is not unlikely that the instinct of euphony 
which has induced the suppression of the consonants, 
in the numerous series of words ending with a bare 
consonant, did not extend its influence over the 
words in which the consonantal desinences was pro- 
tected by a silent e, because a sufficient number of 
words, ending with a vowel sound, was secured by 
the other series ; and the language had already been 
brought within the limit of the exceptions necessary 
for throwing variety in French phraseology, without 
further reforms. The poetic genius which imposed, 
as a rule, in French verses two sorts of rhymes, in 
every four lines, forbade, also, further changes, and 
the language retained, in its two-fold typical desinen- 
ces, the condition requisite for French metrical 
elegance and diversity in rhythmical symmetry — a 
symbolic analogy with the characteristic assimilation 
which, in our language, divides all natural objects 
into masculine and feminine entities. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

§ Lzxv.— Examinatioii of the numerical combmAtioos between 

Towels and consonants. 

After having ascertained by strict analysis, in the 
preceding chapter, the relation of contact which the 
phonetic genius of the French language has created 
between the articulating or consonantal element of 
speech, I will now consider the practical develop- 
ment of these combinations in their associations with 
the vowels; a task comparatively easy and requiring 
few illustrations; since these associations may be 
considered as confined within the limited circle of a 
vowel in conjunction with one, two or three conso- 
nants; and, therefore, a few sentences might exhaust 
entirely the numerical combinations between the two 
distinct elements of words and speech. I have 
selected, for these developments, the 50 first Pemees 
of Le tresor de pensees. These elegant sentences 
offer a great variety of polished periods, which fur- 
nish ample illustrations of the diversity of syllables 
in the French language. 
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Tho following table is the result of a complete 
analysis of these 50 pensees. 

1. Number of syllables composed of a vowel followed 

by one consonant 400 

2. Number of syllables in which the vowel is enclosed 

between two consonants 220 

Exceptions 85 

Total number of syllables 705 

§ Lxxvi. — ^Nature of syllables — 1st type — 2nd type. 

From this table it is seen that the first type of 
the French syllable is a vowel followed by a simple 
consonant ; the second type is a vowel enclosed be- 
tween two consonants. 

§ Lxxvu. — Exceptions. 

These exceptions decompose as follow : 

No. 1. Syllables beginning with 2 consonants, ending 

with 1 (type, brab, &c.) 15 

No. 2. Syllables beginning with 1 consonant, ending 

with a vowel (type, ba — ^be — ^bi — bo^bu, &c.) .... 14 
No. 3. Syllables beginning with 2 consonants, ending 

with a vowel (bra, &c.) 4 

No. 4. Syllables beginning with 1 consonant, ending 

with 2 (babr, &c.) 3 

No. 5. Syllables beginning with 1 vowel, ending with 2 

consonants (abr, &c.) 5 

No. 6. Syllables composed of a single vowel (a — e — i — 

o — ^u — ou — ^ui, &c.) 44 

The 50 pensees are divided in my manuscript into 
136 periods like those illustrated in the note § lxxii. 
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page 113, and it is to be remarked that 53 out of the 
6*2 exceptions in Nos. 2, 3, and 6, belong to the 
terminal syllables of the periods, all of which take a 
consonantal desinence when in connexion with ano- 
ther word beginning with one or two consonants — 
besides which it may be remarked also that the 1 5 
syllables, No. 1, are no exception to our fundamental 
law ; so that the exceptions fall in reality to the 
insignificant number of 17, or less than 2^ per 100 
in the language. 

g Lxxvm. — Analysis of a consonant— Proof that in the French 
language it is not divided between the anterior and the posterior 
vowel — Orthoepic investigations. 

It might be opposed to my views that a consonant 
in the middle of a word, or in a phonetic phrase, 
belongs equally to both the preceding and the follow- 
ing vowel, since Mr. Latham, in his Hand Book on 
the English Language^ raises the question whether 
the V of river belongs to the first or to the second 
syllable ; and the result of his enquiry is, that the 
whole consonant belongs neither to one syllable nor 
to the other. This would have a tendency to suggest 
that, in polysyllabic words and periods, there is no 
real syllabication ; as the middle consonant could 
not be, in Mr. Latham's hypothesis, entirely appro- 
priated, neither by the anterior nor by the posterior 

vowel. 

e2 
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Without entering into the details of the physiolo- 
gical distinctions, or the analogies, which have heen 
traced between consonants and vowels, it will be 
sufl&cient for my purpose, to admit that the sound 
which produces the vowels, is first generated at the 
larynx, and more especially at the glottis ; as Dr. 
Miiller, Mr. Willis, and others, have demonstrated ; 
and I am much inclined to regard the guttural e as 
the most elementary of all the vowel sounds ; whilst 
I consider the other vowels and the consonants, 
either continuous or explosive, as being shaped and 
modified by the action of the muscles, in the vocal 
tube, or oral canal, and the nasal cavity, from the 
glottis to the lips and the nasal aperture. There is, 
however, this distinction between vowels and conso- 
nants, that the former exist as independent sounds, 
and have no necessary connexion with the consonants, 
wliilst the latter are so shaped, by the muscular move- 
ments of the vocal organs, as to be evidently designed 
for articulating with the vowels, in order to produce 
the necessary variety in the symbols of thoughts ; 
so that by their very physiological nature, the con- 
sonants must be placed in a secondary line, and be 
considered as auxiliaries or helpers, whose functions 
are to increase and develop the power of the vowels. 
This being established, let us examine Mr. Latham's 
ingenious remarks on the relations between vowels 
and consonants. He says : — 
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" 1st, — ^Let the vowel a (as in fate) be Bounded. 
2nd, — ^Let it be followed by the consonant p, so as 
to form the syllable ap. To form the sound of ^, it 
will b« found that the Hps close on the sound of a, 
and arrest it. Now, if the lips be left to themselves, 
they will not remain closed on the sound, but will 
open again; in a slight degree indeed, but in a 
degree sufl&cient to cause a kind of vibration, or, 
at any rate, to allow an escape of the remainder 
of the current of breath by which the sound was 
originally formed. To re-open in a slight degree is 
the natural tendency of the lips, in the case exhibited 
above."* And he argues, therefore, that " in the 
sound of ^ there are two elements,— 1st,— That formed 
by the current of air and the closure of the lip^ as in 
op. This may be called the sound of breath arrested. 
2nd, — That formed by the current of air and the 

* This is very significantly expressed by Mr. A. J. Ellis, in 
lis English Fhonetics § lxxix, when he says, — *' as the sUencing 
effect of the mute position is very distressing from its holding the 
breath, the speaker naturally opens his mouth immediately after- 
wards, and the air, contained in the mouth, in escaping, forms a 
slight whisper glide, from the mute position to the comfortable 
position assumed." Mr. Ellis, therefore, proposes to represent 
this whisper by an inverted comma, and uses the type P^ as the 
power of p in teaching. The reason why holding the breath is so 
distressing is, that the mind commands the muscular movements 
simultaneously for the production of the whole consonant in its 
complete state, as a. v ova, p cannot be brought into existence un- 
less followed by a sound or a slight whisper* 
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opening of the lips, as in pa. This may be called the 
sound of breath escaping." 

Whence Mr. Latham concludes : 

" In the formation of syllables I consider that the 
sound of breath arrested belongs to the first, and the 
sound of breath escaping to the second syllable ; that 
if each sound were expressed by a separate sign, the 
word happy would be divided thus, haTr-ioy, (w re- 
presenting breath arrested, and -cj breath escaping) ; 
and that such would be the case with all consonants 
between two syllables. The whole consonant belongs 
neither to one syllable nor to the other. Half of it 
belongs to each. The reduplication of the jp in happy, 
the t in pitted, &c., is a mere point of spelling." 

It evidently follows from the preceding remarks, 
that (apart from theoretical considerations too minute 
for practical purposes) a consonant has its full sound ^ 
at the end of a syllable, since there is a natural ten- 
tency of the lips to re-open, in order to allow the 
remainder of the current of breath to escape. This 
shows that in the relative position of consonants 
united with vowels, the most natural situation of the 
consonant is after the vowels or at the end of the 
syllables. When a vowel follows, the remnant of 
breath assists us in forming the new additional sound, 
but this is not in opposition with the fact that the 
final sound or articulation is distinct at the end of the 
anterior syllable ; at least it is so in the French Ian- 
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guage, whatever the case may be in the English. The 
only orthoepic consideration that may be deduced 
from Mr. Latham's remarks is, that the slight whis- 
per which completes a consonant at the end of a 
syllable, is elided whenever this syllable unites with 
a following vowel, in the same manner as the e of 
the French article, and of other monosyllables, is 
elided before a word beginning with a vowel, as in 
the expressions de Vair, a Vdme, quit n' arrive ^ &c. 
If, on the other hand, in the English language, a 
vowel, as pointed out by Walker and others, might 
sometimes be considered as placed at a distance from 
the consonant ; and, if that language commands such 
syllabication as is attributed to the words o-peu, de- 
light, a-side, and o-pinion, instead of op-en, del-ight, 
aside, and op-inion; then the French has over the 
English the advantage of constantly giving to each 
phonetic con sonant, .in the body of a word, or in a 
period, its initial and its final efifect, which perfection 
is refused to the latter language. 

I conclude from the preceding remarks — 1st, That 
the intrinsical nature of a consonant is necessarily 
such that it is adapted to its various positions of 
before and after a vowel, or between two vowels. 
2dly, That a syllable cannot be deprived of ^ its cha- 
racter of a syllable, because the remnant of breath 
which completes its final consonant, instead of dying 
away, after having escaped from the lips, is elided 
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or absorbed, or, otherwise, transformed into a vocal 
sound, to produce the vowel which follows its utter- 
ance. And 3dly, That as far, at least, as the French 
language is concerned, it is at the end of a syllable 
that a consonant has its full development, and offers 
itself in its normal condition, as a sui generis element 
of speech. This is true of all French consonants 
whatever, whether in their whispered or their vocal- 
ised state, and without any distinction between liquids, 
continuants, and explodents. The elision of the 
whispered sound, when a consonant unites with a 
following vowel, is something abstracted or deducted 
from the perfect symbol ; and this sHght whisper is 
not, in my opinion, an occasional supplementaiy 
appendage added to the consonant in order to make 
it final. 

In the attempt, lately thought of, to establish pho- 
netic symbols common to all languages, the principal 
difl&culties will be found to rest with the consonantal 
system, as the vowels are more simple and more 
easily reducible to fixed types. I think, therefore, 
that a clear generic definition of a consonant, would 
be desirable, as a basis, or a point of starting, in these 
investigations. I have not, however, the pretension 
of having entirely succeeded in obtaining such a 
definition, or exhausted the subject ; I only submit 
my views, founded on a long experience in teaching 
my native language, with ^e hope that, although 
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imperfect $iid perhaps defectiye, they may help others 
to find out the solution of the problem. 

g Lxxnc — ^Attraction of vowels on the following consonants — 

Practical illustrations. 

After 18 years of close attention, and the minute 
study of the relations of contact between vowels, 
consonants, and syllables, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the reason why Englishmen, who under- * 
stand any French book at »ight, cannot realise their 
knowledge, when addressed by a Frenchman, is, in a 
great measure, because the vowels exercise such an 
attraction on the consonants which follow them, that 
they completely subvert the graphic arrangements 
first imprinted on their mind by reading. Un beau 
cheval, for instance, sounds for these Englishmen 
Unb' auch' vaL Un renard is heard as unr nar, &c. 

If T require some of my pupils to translate the 
following words : 

"Sitouslesfaits.." 

it will happen that many of those who could under- 
stand the meaning at a first glance, will be at a loss 
to translate jfrom hearing. One will interpret the 
sounds si tons as sit ou, being unable to apprehend 
the graphic form of the two first words. Another 
will mutter to himself si tout and be unable to pro- 
ceed in the translation, from auricular impressions. 
A third will catch the two first words and repeat 
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inquiringly si tons lef... then stop. Every one of 
them will take his stand upon a phonetic syllable 
ending with a consonant. I have observed thousands 
of instances of this kind, and my deductions have 
not been inspired by a preconceived theory, but are 
natural conclusions from facts which have occurred 
in practice. The period above has been noted down 
as an example taken from repeated observations. 

§ Lxxx. — Example of the transformation of a Latin phrase into 
a French phrase, composed of syllables ending with a con- 
sonant. 

To follow the successive modifications which the 
French language has undergone, in starting from the 
roots of every word in the French vocabulary, up to 
the time when it became transformed into phonetic 
SYLLABLES ending with a consonant, would be a very 
curious investigation, but an immense task; and 
such an inquiry is, besides, foreign to my present 
object. How far the French pronunciation now 
differs from its original etymological roots may be 
illustrated by the following example. 

2 12 1 

Latin noster pater est mortuus 

Graphic French notre p^re est mort 

Phonetic French.,,. not p6r e nior 

Syllabication not — p^r em or 

Pronunciation notp^remor 
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g T.TnrtT,— EtjTxnological researches on the snccessive modifica- 
tions of the language — ^Mr. Lonis Barr^ — Rollin — ^Mr. Philar^te 
Chasles — Mr. C. J. Delille — ^Mr. Merlet. 

It would be in Mr. Louis Barre's Tableaux etymo- 
hgiques, announced in his preface to the comple- 
mentary volume of the Dictionnaire de V Acadeniie, 
that such researches might be followed; but these 
Tahleaiix are not yet published. The following quo- 
tations on this subject are however very instructive. 

" Ou decouvrirait a peine, dans les deux princi- 
paux dialectes du vieux fran9ais quelques debris du 
celtique, debris bien rares et bien profondement 
enfouis sous la couche latine et la couche grecque."* 
"Ces mots se reduisent a vingt cites par Mr. 
Ampere dans son histoire de la formation de la 
langue frangaise, page 307etsuivantes; plus quelques 
antres qu'il a rassembles dans son histoire litteraire 
de la France avant le 12* siecle."t ** La langue fran- 
^aise a 1 epoque de sa formation, oflfre des elements 
presque tons latins, un peu de grec, presque point 
de celtique, quelques mots teutons, et surtout des 
formes grammaticales empreintes du genie des lan- 
gues germaniques."J 

Eollin, in his Traite des Etudes ^ had already 
remarked, at the beginning of the last century, 

* IHctionaire de V Academe CompUment — Pr^fiice by Louis 
Barr^, p. 2. 
t Ibid note. 
I Ibid, p. 4, 
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*'La plupart des mots viennent de lalangue latine: 
mais la construction et les verbes anxiliaires, qui sont 
d'un tres grand usage, viennent de la langue tudesque 
ou germanique."* 

We notice also the following remarks from Mr. 
Philarete Chasles. 

Latine d'origine notre langue s*est formee par 
contraction. 

On a fait de quare ou quamoibrem — ^le mot gab ; 
de inde — en ; 
deillic, illud — y\ 
de unu8, un ; 
de homines^ on ; &c., &q. 

La nation gallo-romaine a-t-elle opere elle-meme 
ces contractions du latin, ou les doit-elle (comme le 
pense Mr. Eaynouard) a I'imitation du proven9a), fils 
aine de la langue romaine ? Je ne sais ; mais il est 
certain que la plupart des expressions empruntees au 
dictionnaire de Eome, se trouvent abregees dans le 
fran§ais, et reduites a leur racine primitive. En 
raccourcissant les mots, ou allongeait les phrases : 
les articles et les affixes naissaient pour remplacer 
les desinences et les inflexions. D'un idiome 
synthetique les gallois faisaient une langue analy- 
tique, chargee de .petits mots et de pronouns qui 

* EollirCs Traits des Etudes toine Premier, p. 328. Nouvello 
edition, 1736. 
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devaient remplir Toffice des terminaisons variees du 
Latin.* 

But we particularly recommend, to those who take 
an interest in these researches, the little hook of Mr. 
C. J. Delille, entitled Manuel Etymologique, from 
which we take the following derivations out of a con- 
siderahle number of others. 

alors from ad illam horam 

assez from ad satis, in old French ad-sis 

aucun from aliiis que is or aliquis and unm 

autant from ad tantum 

avant from ah ante 

avec from ah cum 

Perhaps the most curious of these derivations is 

that attributed to the word done, which, from the 

analysis of L*abbe Sicard, the celebrated institutor 

of the Paris deaf and dumb establishment, appears 

to originate from the following latin phrase : 

de mid& venit quod, 
de un vient q, 
d — on c, 

DONG. 

Much information can also be obtained on this 
subject from the perusal of Mr. P. F. Merlet's 
Dictionary of Difficulties, and particularly from the 
study of the excellent prefece to the Etymological 
Vocabulary, p. 313, and following. 

* Philarete Cfhasles. Chrammaire Nationale de BeschereUe et de 
Cfuux, 2nd ed. p. 10. 
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g Lxxxn. — That this book has not for its object to operate any 
sadden change in modern orthography — The etymological 
argument against improvements— Its worthlessness— Advocacy 
of successive reforms — That the desirable reforms are not so 
great as it seems at the first sight — Advantage of having a 
slight change in the graphic form when the same sound repre^ 
sents different ideas — Influence of the graphic element on the 
formation of words — That radical changes would have a perni- 
cious influence on the pronunciation — Progressive action <^ 
time. 

The object of the present paragraph is to caution 
readers and students not to mistake the design of the 
present book. It has not been undertaken with a 
view of operating any sudden change in the graphic 
form of the French language, nor, even, of exercising 
a direct influence on the actual mode of spelling. 
Orthoepic reforms must be the work of time ; and, 
although there are inconsistencies which ought to 
disappear, in order to reconcile, as much as possible, 
the graphic with the phonetic forms ; these reforms 
cannot take place at once, and are not even desirable 
on so large a scale as a superficial glance at the dis- 
crepancy in uttering and writing seems to point out. 

I am very far from defending what is called the 
etymological argument, against improvements in 
modem spelling, for, in my opinion, there is no 
danger that any future change could erase the traces 
of the origin of words and of the orthography of our 
age. If there are in existence enough of ancient 
manuscripts, and of old books, to allow us to study 
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tiie past alterations of the language, and to trace 
back the primitive roots of words, future transforma- 
tions C£Uinot make posterity lose the representations 
of the present system of writing. The great mass 
of human beings, who now speak the French lan- 
guage, cannot be obliged to submit to a defective 
method of sj^elling, for the sterile advantage of pre- 
serving a remote analogy with the primitive roots of 
the words they employ, in the ordinary intercourse of 
life ; an advantage to them absolutely negative, and 
only appreciated by a few, who have ample opportuni- 
ties to contemplate and study, in the historical archives 
of the language, the elements of a science which forms 
a part of the highest speculations reserved for privi- 
leged minds. The disseverements, contractions, ab- 
breviations and transformations of ancient words, to 
whidL the French language owes its origin, offer the 
best reasons for ulterior changes. All the arguments 
of the eloquent author of the preface to the two first 
volumes of the Dictum-ary of the French Academy^ to 
justify this body for not having noticed the etymology 
of words, prove how far this science is distant and 
separate from the consideration of the modem consti- 
tution of the language. If, as Mr. Villemain says, 
•*it is the very perfection of a language which 
estranges its words from their origin," it is evident 
Iftiat the etymological element is an obstacle to per- 
fection, and cannot be invoked against the reforms 

£ 3 
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which tend to harmonise the graphic with the phc 
netic symbols. 

But, although I am thus decidedly opposed to the 
only argument of any value which has ever been 
brought against spelling reforms, my opinion is, 
that those theorists who, Hke Mr. Feline, want to 
introduce, at once, violent and complete changes, go 
too fiir in their speculations, and neglect the con- 
sideration of many delicate features, which their want 
of practical experience has not enabled them rightly 
to appreciate. I might have adopted their views 
twenty years ago ; but now, after eighteen years of 
continual teaching, comparing and analysing both 
the graphic and phonetic forms of words and phrases, 
my opinion is, that the desirable graphic reforms are 
not so great as it seems at the first sight. 

There is a feature which appears to have escaped 
the attention of all orthoepist reformers, and which 
renders it very questionable whether, in many cases, 
the idea attached to words is not represented in the 
mind by the graphic sign, even when the language is 
spoken. For instance, there are several ways of 
writing the sound represented by c'est, and there is 
scarcely any difference between c'est, s'est, ses, ces^ 
sept, (before a consonant) cep and salt. Now, the 
phonetic argument, stretched to the full elasticity of 
its stringency, would require every one of these words 
to be written alike, suppose se. The question I raise 
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19, whether this is practicable, as it appears to me that 
when a well educated man says, ** it s'est depeche" 
it is the graphic sign s'est which has the priority in 
the mind, as the equivalent of the ideas represented 
by se and est, and not the sound se, which, besides 
having other meanings, would be supposed thus to 
recall two very distinct ideas contracted in a single 
indivisible symbol. It might be objected that the 
meaning of s'est is made up by a kind of rapid 
intuitive comparison between the relations of ideas, 
and is discovered from the circumstance that neither 
of the other words, having the same sound, could 
give a meaning to the sentence ; that, therefore, we 
luiow it is the pronoun se and the verb est which are 
intended, because the phrase has no signification 
when we try any other word instead of s*est, as il ses 
depeche — il sept depeche, &c. But, this very objection 
supposes that the power of the words to represent 
the idea is graphic and not phonetic; therefore, to 
test the full value of an absolute phonetic system, we 
must admit that all these words are written in the 
same manner, before another word beginning with a 
consonant. We shall thus obtain the following sen- 
tences : — il se depeche — se cher (for c'est cher) — se tables 
(for ses tables) — se tables (for ces tables) — se tables 
(for sept tables) — se de vigne, il se se leqons-, Most of 
these words, however, must be written differently 
when before a vowel, to prevent the hiatuses con- 
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demned by the euphonic chastity of the langoage ; 
thus, if instead of depicJw, cher, tables, and leqons, 
we have empresse, arrange, arbres, une legon, we will 
write set empresse, set arrange, sez-arbres (for sesf 
arbres), sez arhres (for ces arbres), set arbre (for sept 
arbres), U set une leqon; unless we adopt the word 
s^ as representing the seven different meanings, and 
place a euphonic t or z, when necessary, to make 
the union between the various words, thus : il se-t- 
empresse — s^-z-arbres, &c. But, it may be well ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether either of these two systems 
of writing the same word ought to be substituted to 
the actual graphic system, as it seems to destroy the 
very grammatical genius of the language, together 
with the philosophical mould in which the words 
have been cast. 

It will be said as a sweeping answer to these 
remarks that a man, who cannot read nor write, 
might imderstand, and will understand, every one of 
these sentences, and that therefore it is not to the 
graphic form that the meaning is attached, but sim- 
ply to the sound, and some may insist that the ideas 
expressed before and after, make it clear what is the 
meaning, just the same as in a phonetic system of 
short-hand writing. This may be true to a certain 
extent, but it is no reason why cultivated minds 
should not have the advantage of special and distinct 
graphic words, for representing each special distinct 
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idea, principally when a slight change in the form is 
equivalent to a radical and complete change in the 
meaning. The question is simply what is the hest 
method of representing various ideas hy various gra- 
phic signs, and it does not seem doubtful that when 
the sounds are the same, for different ideas, it is of 
great advantage to have the graphic form offering a 
change, which defines the difference in the meaning 
of the words. The pronoun se, for instance, being a 
substitute, could not be conveniently deprived of its 
special graphic entity. 

Many expressions are taught to children, from the 
spelling book, even before they have heard the mean- 
ing of them from direct observation; and the graphic 
form has often the anteriority, and becomes intimately 
incorporated with the phonetic symbol, from the very 
beginning of the formation and representation of 
ideas. K speaking of a child, in presence of the 
whole school, I say, il n'apprend pas ses legons. Every 
child who knows how to spell will certainly have the 
idea of the pronoun ses in its graphic form, recalled 
to his mind, and it is usfeful that it should be so, in 
contradistinction with the phonetic symbols ces, cest, 
s'est, &c. Therefore, the argument for a complete 
uniformity, between the symbols of the same sound, 
has not an absolute value, for those who can read 
and write. Properly, the uneducated are excluded 
from the question, as the problem is not which 
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is the best way of representing the utterance of 
those who cannot read ; this would be absurd ; but, 
which is the best method of representing graphically 
the same sound, when it has diJerent meaning ? and 
I think that there is an e^'idcnt advantage in having 
some difference in the speUing for different ideas 
when the sounds are the same. 

There are many other considerations which I could 
bring forward in opposition to sweeping reforms, in 
the modem spelling of the French language ; one of 
the principal is, that, as it has 'been already noticed 
elsewhere, many words change their sound before 
other words. 

It has also been thought that the sounds an, in, 
on, un, could be represented by a single sign, but 
this would not be advisable ; as often, in the same 
word, the n ceases to be combined with the anterior 
vowel and reassumes its primitive sound, when fol- 
lowed by another vowel, as in mon, ton, son, since we 
say mo-nami, to-nami, so-nami, for mon ami, &c. ; we 
say also, u-narbrc for un arhre. You could not then 
make a change in these cases without destroying, 
not only the simplicity of the graphic system, but 
the phonetic character of the language ; as a differ- 
ent symbol would be required for other words in an, 
in, on, un, and there would be then two different 

signs for the same sound. 

Many improvements can be effected no doubt. 
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Almost all letters, permanently silent, may Lo 
dismissed,* and many of those which have lost their 
proper sound should be replaced by the direct cqui* 
Talent of their phonetic power.f The word est might 
be written it, because the s is never uttered ; and tho 
circumflex accent has replaced the « in a large num- 
ber of words haying similar syllables, such as foritf 
fete, tete, &c, which were formerly written, Soreut, 
Jeste, teste, kc. But the circumstance ought con- 
stantly to be kept in view, that the graphic element 
has exercised a powerful action on the formation of 
many words, and remains incorporated with them a« 
symbols of ideas. Thus the pronoun ce cet, whiek 
originates either from the c of hie, Jusc, hoe, or from an 

* I uj almoftf bg«n»c there are catceptiooi> Thtu: — UwtmVl 
not be tdrmMe to dr»9p the e In the word annemi, thhKnxf^ H \$^ 
mwmMkitj akut ; one of the s « naf be retrenched, then we 
wiU hare emami, but if joa difnuM the Kaxtd write ^mi */f *Mmfd^ 
the fint fffOabie wiQ beevoae uua], and the word will lote itf 
p h onetie dsancter; th» iifaowf hovr carefal we ot^^hi to be im 



t The «at tibe vsA of ns^r^^ after the mate %t k evther ikSl«»l 

iU»—4arrixJL J^^j$ htmoMU^—^nmtJt* If thif » wag Tfi fUe* . 4 hfuz^ 
h wogid, ae«n» r fi! mg to aneJ^Hgy^ j|^e to the siViyt e the «v«a4 ^if 
the aeecaceii £ — dufm* l« dr/iiovi4 •'0tn\A beermie !»( dfmnfAf thit» 
aanM: as in rs^r^ 4fmmz; «^ jM'I U/mxm wonM bft i w <iw*; ^£<^ 
I«w3ks fftMuwDtieui^r fM^'^y^-iU; tfniT't^e th^ ehM^ m »<•« fnMK 
txaUe. a» t&e inpyiMed impv<y9^«» nMniCt imtCead o^ f«itSfl^/i«K|^ 
the j^raei^ ^ftc.^. wvtlii A^^aee n« a e&MM^^ m the >6<M«tk 
fvinc^lle^ wlkieiKik d^flolwsl f9|pi!.>f«r«l'lh» afnlw» l li| pM i r ^ 
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abbreviation of the phrase ecc'iste, according to 
Freund, would never have assumed a sound exactly 
similar to that of se ses, if the distinction between 
the two had not been preserved by the graphic sign 
c, in opposition to the « of se sea. This influence 
1ms bound together the graphic and phonetic elements 
in such a manner that no preconceived theory, or pure 
phonetic speculation, could drive them asunder. 

The e of et is never pronounced, but the sound of 
the syllable is different from the guttural e, and from 
the accented es, e, e. e; et is shorter or more slender; 
it could be replaced by an accent or a dot ; but then 
many words ending in et have the same sound, 
whilst the t, silent before a consonant, unites with 
the following vowel, and, therefore, cannot be replaced 
in these words (as in un effet — imprevu) ; so that if 
you change the orthography in the word et, you can- 
not change it in effet. Thus the pretended improve- 
ment of dropping the t hi et, would oblige to have 
two signs for the same Ejound, which is against the 
best of all rules, analogy. Again the s at the end of 
words, as in enfants, amis,, erreurs^ instead of enfant, 
ami, erreur, although not pronounced, corresponds 
to a particular accent or emphasis on the syllable, 
which is very sensible to ai cultivated ear. The doing 
away with this s would produce in a short time a 
change in the utteranc ; and, I believe,. that such 
would be the case for many other combinations; 
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therefore, any radical change would have a pernicious 
and fatal influence on the delicacy of the pronuncia- 
tion, and would tend to destroy the euphony of its 
inflections. 

The real improvements of which the French 
language is susceptible, can gnly, therefore, be re- 
alised with safety, as they are successively pointed 
out by experience, and must be abandoned to the 
unerring action of time, which operates through 
gradual and almost imperceptible changes, or through 
partial modifications — ^proposed by great or fortunate 
writers — which, after repeated trials, receive the 
general assent of the enhghtened masses. 

§ Lxxxm. — Philosophical considerations — What there is in a 
syllable — Emotional or subjective origin of the vowel — That 
the consonant represents the objective or external world — The 
Italian, German, French, and English languages. 

Preserving, partly, in its graphic symbols, the ele- 
ments derived from the ancient tongues, which form 
its basis, principally the Latin, the French language 
has successively modified its phonetic form in virtue 
of euphonic causes, and under the influence of the 
physiological fact that the vowel has a deeper seat 
than the consonant. As the sound from which the 
former originates is primarily formed at the orifice 
of the larynx, whilst the second receives its inflexions 
in the anterior organs of the voice, it is natural that 
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the latter should he uttered after the sound which itd 
function is to modify. 

In its simplest philosophical signification, a vowel 
corresponds to an exclamation, or interjection, which 
is the immediate expression of a sensation. The 
consonant is the ofispring of an effort commanded by 
the will ; it is the instrument which serves to cha- 
racterise the sensation, in other words, to specialise 
the idea; to transform the cause of the sensation 
into a substantive. Hence, the consonant ought to 
follow the vowel, and although a language, derived 
from more ancient tongues, themselves descending 
from older idioms, may have, in appropriating the 
graphic and phonetic signs of thought, given, at first, 
the antecedence to the consonantal element* and 
multiplied its application (perhaps on account of its 
being the produce of the mental contrivance to give 

* A cnrious instance of thid may be found in the language of 
children— Pa I m& I td, ! These are appellations modelled on the 
exclamational type. The two first are derived either from the 
Latin, or from the Welsh or old British ; both substantives, in 
these languages, having the same etymological origin, their roots 
being traced to the Greek and even to the Sancrit. Very likely 
these abbreviations have been taken from the old nursery spelling 
book, pa, pe, pi, po, pu, &c. The origin of ta and lata is more 
obscure, but it may be a contraction and reduplication of the Latin 
feminine pronoun tua, P^, m&, t&, are proper to the English, not 
being used by French children, the French equivalent for the two 
first expressions being ^pa, maman^ in full, but very rapidly 
Uttered. I think there is no doubt that the first radlmentaiy 
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fixity to ideas) ; the condition of progress, for this 
same language, must be a movement of retrogression 
towards the primitive law ; and, if it becomes improved 
in its phonetic condition, it will be by having the 
typical stamp of the physiological process instinc- 
tively reproduced in the component parts of its 
structure. 

If these views are correct, every articulated sylla- 
ble, in all languages, contains, in its essence, the two 
metaphysical elements of human thought ; the reci- 
pient of the sensation and the cause of sensation. 
The vowel being the immediate representation of the 
subjective power or mental ego, brought into action 
by the sensation, and the consonant offering the 
equivalent of the objective qualities, or the external 
world. This explains why in the Italian language 
the vowels have such preponderance, in comparison 
with the French, the English, and the German lan- 
guages. The passionate temperament of the southern 

sonnds pronounced by children, as expression of feelings or sensa- 
tional impressions, are vowels such as a, e. i, o, and the guttural 
e, Tittered either as exclamations, or in crying, laughing, &c. The 
French Academy remarks with reason that " les voyelles parce 
qu' elles sout les plus £9u;iles €mitions de la voix appartiennent 
k toutes leslangues. — (Preface to Dj/, p. 30). It is also instruc- 
tive to notice that the first phonetic symbols taught to deaf bom 
children are invariably the vowels ; and if the principles advo- 
cated in this book are the natural principles, there would be an 
advantage in teaching them to utter the consonants, in the begin- 
ning, after the vowel sounds. 
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European nations has modulated their language on 
the type of the emotional exclamative symbol, which 
is the immediate expression of vivid sensations; 
whilst the meditative genius of the Germans has 
introduced, as much as possible, the impressions or 
qualities of the siurrounding objects into the' primi- 
tive sensation, so that the vowel has become thickly 
encased between the consonants ; and although in 
their modem system of philosophy they have at- 
tempted (in vain !) to absorb all externalities into 
the subjective power, the form of the language 
bears witness to the objective origin of their mental 
culture. The English and French languages occupy 
the middle place between these two, but the pro- 
portion of consonants is still much greater in the 
EngHsh than in the French ; the latter language has 
therefore the advantage of a more complete equalisa^ 
tion in the numerical relations of the two funda- 
mental elements of the symbols of thought and 
human philosophical speculation. 

§ Lxzxiv.— Superiority of the French language, and its came. 

It is to the euphonic character of division into 
syllables ending with a simple consonant, added to 
the perfection of the mutual adaptation between 
vowels and consonants, and to the preponderance of 
the soft letters I and r, in syllables with double or 
triple consonants, that the French language owes its 
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sweetness and its rapidity, and perhaps also its mono- 
tony; its imperfections and defects, as well as its 
elegance and beauty. But as the exceptions, to a 
certain extent, prevent uniformity, a great prepon- 
derance ultimately remains in favour of the qualities 
which tend to perfection. 

It is only after centuries of slow modifications, 
scarcely perceptible, isolated, in the series of succes- 
sive generations, that the French language, chastened 
by the genius of an eminently progressive race, has 
at last received a character of Imrmouic simplicity, 
which can allow us to consider it as composed of 
permanent and definitive phonetic elements.* It is 

Extract from Le Dictionnaire de V Acad^mie FranqaUe, 

(Preface, p. ix.) 

* " Jmiqa'aax premieres anndes du rfegne de Louis xiv, notre 
langue n'avait jamais ^ii iix^e ; car, de si^de en sibde, les memes 
choses avaient besoin d'etre recrites dans le Fran^ais noaveau 
qai devenait bien vtte vieax et chenu. £n recopiant un manus- 
cript de notre langue, souvent on le tradaisait ^ demi. Le texte 
primitif de Joinville fut longtemps represent^ par la dernibre de 
ces versions posthumes, devenue bientdt surannde au point d'etre 
prise pour T original, les regies du rapport des mots dtaient 
changeantes et promptement oubliees. . . . Notre idiome poussu 
en tons sens par les modes dtrangbres de la cour, dtait tantdt 
Italianise, tautOt Latinisd, et tantOt OasconnaU, Cette iucon- 
stance cette mutability de la langue allait diminuant : mais elle 
durait encore ^ une dpoque avanede de notre histoire ; et vers 
1650, Pelisson disait en propres termes : nos auteurs les plus 
el<^gants et les plus polis deviennent barbares en peu d'anndes/' 
Then the writers express the opinion that the French language 

F 
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in this character that the secret of the favour which it 
obtains amongst foreign nations lies; and it is its 
incontestable euphonic superiority, no less than the 
philosophical accuracy with wjiich it represents ideas, 
that will cause it to retain, in spite of the conquests 
of the English idiom, its rival in excellence, the 
triumphant banner upon which it has inscribed, with 
a just pride, its glorious motto, Langue de la civiUsfh 
Hon univenelle ! 

snbseqnently reached "T^poqne derni^re, oil nne langae se 
d^veloppe encore, sans 8'alterer,-et acquiert, sans rien perdre . . . 
La langae de Balzac et de Pelisson ajontent-ils est enoore la 
ndtre. (Pelisson died in 1693 ; Balzao in 1655 ; Pascal} better 
known in England, died in 1662.) 



CHAPTEB V. 
FBACTICAL EXERCISES. 

§ LxxzT.-- General obserratioiui^Praetical sjUaUcfttion. 

In the following pages a number of words taken 
from the three vocabularies, on the muto-guttural e, 
have been arranged into exercises with other words 
of general use. These words have been carefully 
selected, in excluding, those either obsolete, tech- 
nical, or seldom used. With the exception of the 
words beginning in r^, upon which, however, the 
exercises are very extensive, nearly the whole of the 
words whose e'« have a variable pronunciation, have 
been brought into the sentences, each of them receiv- 
ing at least two practical illustrations, the one show- 
ing when the e is mute, the other when it is guttural. 
All the guttural e*s are marked with the 6 in roman 
type; when the pronunciation is optional the same 
letter is reproduced in italics (r j, and when the e is 
completely silent it is printed in italics without any 
accent All silent consonants are also printed in 
italics, even when they modify the sound of the e, as 
in les, des, et, &c. The double hyphens (=) mark 
the union between words through the final conso- 
naots. The sign | indicates the natural pauses between 
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the periods and the ideas, and prevents the union 
between two words so separated ; the whole of the 
words, between each division, being pronounced as a 
single long word. 

PRACTICAL SYLLABICATION. 

First type of French syllables — ah, eh, ih, oh, m6, &c. 
Second type do. hah, &e&, hib, hoh, huh, &q. 

The first type embraces nearly 57 per cent of the 
whole language. The second type takes 31 per cent, 
leaving 12 per cent for the exceptions detailed in 

§ LXXVI. 

Systematic syllabication would be of no advantage 
for teaching French to English adult persons, or 
even to children who can read currently their native 
language ; as such pupils follow readily the French 
teacher, and repeat accurately, not only compound 
words, but short periods of two or three words. The 
practical development of the new system of syllabi- 
cation, deduced from the principles exposed in the 
preceding pages, has, therefore, been realised in a 
special elementary book, published concurrently with 
the present work, under the title of New French 
Primer.^ However, instructors and pupils, in going 
through the following exercises, should not lose 
sight of the fact that the natural system, founded 
on the predominance of types, differs from the system 
adopted in all French spelling books, published either 
in England or in France. Teachers are often obliged 

*New French Primer, Elementary Phrase Book, and 
First Reading Book, with the pronunciation, by A. C. G. 
JoBERT. Price one shiiling. Lonaon : Whittaker and Co. and 
all booksellers. 
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to mark the syllables distinctly (even for advanced . 
pupils) in long words and periods, when the utter- 
ance is at variance with the graphic form. It will be 
advantageous to them, and to their pupils, to have 
always present to their mind, that the true character 
of the French svllable is to terminate with a conso- 
nant, as this will impart great facility for apprehend- 
ing the practical associations of words. For instance, 
in teaching the pronunciation of the group sHl vous 
plait, which, in effacing the silent letters, may be 
written si-vou-plai, tho teacher will find that he can 
communicate the pronunciation with greater rapidity 
and accuracy, if he reads, and makes the pupil repeat 
the sentence, as if it were syllabled siv-oup-lai, for, 
according to the physiological principles detailed in 
§ Lxxvii to Lxxx, this division develops the initial 
and final articulating power of the v and p, which are 
not completely obtained by the syllabication ending 
with a vowel sound, si-vou-plai. A clear comprehen- 
sion of fundamental principles is the most efficient 
guide for successful practice. 

Those who might find a difficulty in understand- 
ing the pronunciation of a particular phrase, will be 
certain to solve their doubts, satisfactorily to them- 
selves, by writing the whole phrase, divided into syl- 
lables or words deprived of the superfluous letters 
and united by hyphens, as a single word. For 
instance, in the following sentence : 

il est temps de se }eyer 
Write first, — il— ^ — tan — d'— se— I've 

Then, if you take off the hyphens and unite the 
words, you have iUtapdUM which divides 
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into the following syllables, U-et-and-^elrVe, and gives 
the exact pronunciation. 

A few minutes practice of this, in learning the 
lessons, will give the habit of reading each phonetic 
phrase as a single word, and help the student to go 
easily through the pronunciation of the whole of the 
sentences.* The teacher should particularly insist 
upon the pupil dropping the silent e'« and pro- 
nouncing those having the guttural mark (6). 

§ LxxxvL — Liiit of pseudo-graphic consonants, or graphic con- 
sonants assuming accidentally the sound of other consonants. 

C sounds as g in second, secondement, seconder, 
(segond, &c.), in words with two e'«, like accepter, 
the first sound as k, the second as s or ^ (akseptei-), 

D — final, sounds as t before a vowel, or k mute — 
profond ahtme — profont abtme. — grant — homme. But 
in nord-est and nord'Oiiest, the d keeps its proper sound. 

F sounds as v in the word neuf before a vowel, neuf 
ans pronounces neuv-ans, &c. 

G pronounces as h accidentally, as in rang-eleve 
{rank-eleve) — sang et eau (sank et eau)» 

Gn is liquid in the middle of words, as in Magnor 
nime, Barguigner, Cognac, Cogna^ssier, Cognee, digne, 
cigogne, guignon, magnetisme, sevigne, agneau, gagner, 
compagnie, signer, aligner, &c. Exceptions — Agnat, 
diagnostic, stagnation, ineospugndble, igne, ignition, 

H. — See § Lix, pages 76, 77, and 78. 

L. — For the liquid l and ll, see § xxvrn. 

* Teachers may also direct their young pupils to write down 
their lessons on this plan before learning them. This will be 
found the best exercise for acquiring a correct and rapid pronna- 
eialioii. 
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M gives the nasal sound to the vowels in many 
words, as in comte, cmnpagnief campagne, &c. 

Ph sounds as f — ^Ex: phare^philosophe, phrase, &c, 

Qu pronounces k, except in aquarelle^ aquatique, 
equateur, equation, quadragenaire, quaker, quadrature, 
quadruple, quarto, which pronounce akouatique, 
ekouateur, &c. ; and in equestre, equilateral, quintuple, 
quinquennium, questure, uhiquite, equitation, quinte- 
curse, quintilien, and quinquagesime, where the u is 
pronounced as in ku, eku-estre, eku-ilateral, &c. 

S takes the sound of z in the body of words, when 
between two vowels, raser, hesiter, misere, misantrope, 
rose, &e., and at the end of words when before a vowel, 
nous sommes-arrives, mes chers-enfans {nous somme-z- 
arrives, mes cher-z-enfans, &c.), the s, however, keeps 
the sound of g in desuetude, monosyllable, parasol, 
gyrasol, preseance, presupposer, vraisemhlance, lis 
gisent, and in the derivations of these words. 

T sounds as ^ in ahbatial, patient, captieu^c, and in 
all words terminating in tial, tid, turn. Examples — 
Partial, essentiel, perfection, ration, rationnel, and in 
gratien, diocletien, venitien, satiete, insatiable, initiep, 
and balbutier. (Except the words in stion. Exam- 
ple — gestion, mixtion, bastion). 

X Pronotmces bb ksia Alexandre, extreme, explication, &c, 

as gs in Xavier, exercise, examine, <fec, 

as 88 in Bmxelles, anxerre, &c. 

as A; in Exception, excellent, <fec, 

as 2 in Deuxieme, sixi^me, &c. 

and is silent at the end of many words. 

Y. — See § xxvii, page 23 and 24. 
The consonants not mentioned in this list keep 
invariably their usual sound; or remain silent 
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§ Lxxxvn.— PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

1 Dans le doute | il vaut mieua; | s* absteoir. 

2 J^ 8ui« I dans=un grand=accablement d'esprif. 

3 Nous=avon« passe la journey | tr^s=agreablement. 

4 EUe 8'e«t (se) retiree | dans son=api>artement. 

5 En essayant | de parler une langue \ on TappreneJ | san« 

s'en = ajjpercevoir. 

6 B ya b^aucoup de canons { dans lessarsenanzs anglais. 

7 L'arsenic | est=un poison violent. 

8 La belle de nuit | s'entrouvre | aux rayons | du soleiZ 

couchant. 
Le ealice de la belZe-de-jour { sS deploie | sons llnflnenc^ 

du solei^ levant. 
10 La brusquerie | nous fait perdre | les=avantages d'ona 
bonne education. 



11 Une bel/e cbevelure | est=un riche omement. 

12 La chfevre ] aime le ch^vre — ^feuille. 

13 J'aime k voir | le chevreuil { bondir dans les bois. 

14 Les=espagnols | font la contrebande | k travers les 

Pyrennees. 

15 Ne faites pas Taumdne I k contre=coeur. 

16 Contredire tout le monae | est une mauvaise habitude. 

17 On ne saurait | contrefaire le genie. 

18 Avez-vous contremande laVoiture? 

19 II ne faut pas contrevenir | aux = ordres de nos sup^rienrs. 

20 Pour parler correctement | il faut prononcer 1' e | dans 

les mots I ohapelier { coutelier | et chancelier. 



21 Les montagnes volcaniques | ont beaucoup de crevasses. 

22 Les grandes pluies | ont cause le debordement | de la riviere. 

23 Si vous ne voulez pa8=entrer | Restez dehors. 

24 La sante de cette jeune personne { est dans=:nn grand 

delabrement. 

25 n y a en France | quatrevin^ts sio; d6partements. 
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§ Lxxxvu.— PRACTICAL EXEBCISES. 

1 In doubt it is better to abstain. 

2 I am very low spirited. 

3 We have spent ttie day very pleasantly. 

4 She has retired into her room. 

5 By trying to speak a language we may learn it easily. 

6 There are a great number of cannons in the English 

arsenals. 

7 Arsenic is a violent poison. 

B The great night-shade opens its leaves under the rays of 

the setting sun. 
9 The chalice of the belladona unfolds itself under the 

influence of the rising sun. 
10 Budeness destroys the advantages of a good education. 



11 Fine h cur is a rich ornament 

12 Goats like the honey-suckle. 

13 I like to see the roebuck frisking in the woods. 

14 The Spaniards trade in contraband across the Pyrennees« 

15 Do not give alms reluctantly. 

16 Contradiction is a bad habit. 

17 We cannot counterfeit genius. 

18 Have you countermanded the carriage? 

19 We must not disobey the orders of our superiors. 

20 To speak correctly we must pronounce the E in the words 

chapelier — coutelier, and chancelier. 



21 Yolcanio mountains have many crevices. 

22 The great rains have made the river overflow. 

23 If you will not come in remain outside. 

24 The health of this young lady is in a very indifferent 

state. 

25 There are in France eighly-six districts. 
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26 On 8*eiinmd | enpaftsantsontemiM | dansI^d^soeuYrgment. 

27 Ghoisissez yos=ami8 | avec discememenf. 

28 L'ecrevisse | e«t=un homard d'^au douc«. 

29 Ithamme a vain^s pretentions | a unfair empSs^ | qui 

deplait=li tout le mond«. 

80 Ne nou« laissons point trop=aller | k reniyrement | quS 

prodoisent le« louang««. 

81 Les=homm«f | nS sonf point places snrla terre \ poTir 

8'entredechirer | ni pour s'entredetruir« | mala pour 
s'entre-cherir. 

82 Lg lierre | entrelace sea rameaux | autour da tranc dess 

arbres. 

83 J'ai obtenu un^ faveur | par rentremise | dS mess=ami8. 

84 L' Angleterre | est I'entrepoa | des marehandises | des deux=s 

%emispb^r«s. 

85 On n6 doit rien=entreprendr« | sans=un« certains appa- 

rency de succ^s. 
36 Les=:entrepris«« | les plus=estimabl6« | sont cellos | qui 
ont pour objet | le bonheur dS no« semblables. 

87 L*entretien que nous aTon8=eu | m* a fait^entreyoir [ dS 

nouye11e« difficultes. 

88 Laferm^t^ { doit=Stre temp^re^ | par la moderation. 

89 Get==ayocat | a defendu | bien faiblement | sa caus«. 

40 XJne forteress^ assiigke \ est pire qu'une prison | pour set 
defenseurs. 



41 Lafourberitf | e«ip=ainyic« { aussi^nteuxqtMlain^Tiaiicete. 

42 Le meilleur gouyemement { est c^lui qui=ne craint | ni la 

lumi^r« I ni la discussion. 

43 Le grenat | est la plus commune { des pierres pr^deuses, 

44 Les greniers=Arabe8 { sont des greniers souterrains. 

45 La grenoui/26 | e^t=un reptile amphibia. 

46 N'intervenons pasainjustement | dansles^saffairfsd'autroL 

47 Exprime2;-you« librement | maii sam yonloir | imposer 

yos=opinion8. 

48 Defiez-yous | des gens mercenair^. 

49 Je com27t« partir | mercredi prochain. 

50 C'ef t payer bien cher | une fayeor | que dc la d^xnander | 

txop=^umblement. 
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26 We become weaiy when we spend our time in idleness. 

27 Choose your friends with discernment. 

28 The crawfish is a soft water lobster. 

29 A man with vain pretensions has a stiff air which dis- 

pleases every one. 

30 Let us not give way to vanity when we hear ourselves 

praised. 

31 Men are not placed upon the earth to tear or destroy, but 

to cherish each other. 

32 Ivy interlaces its branches around the trunks of trees. 

33 I have obtained a favour through my friends. 

34 England is the emporium of both hemispheres. 

35 We should not undertake anything without probability of 

success. 

36 The most estimable enterprises are those which have for 

their object the happiness of our fellow creatures. 

37 The conversation we have had has made me perceive new 

difficulties. 

38 Firmness ought to be tempered by moderation. 

39 This advocate has defended his suit very weakly, 

40 A besieged fortress is worse than a prison for itfif 

defenders. 



41 Deceit is a vice as disgraceful as wickedness. 

42 The best government is that which fears neither light npr 

discussion. 

43 Garnet is the most common of precious stones. 

44 The granaries of the Arabs are subterranean granaries. 

45 Frogs are amphibious reptiles. 

46 Let us not meddle unjustly with the business of others. 

47 Express your opinions freely, but without wisUng ta 

impose them on your hearers. 

48 Distrust mercenary persons. 

49 I intend to set out next Wednesday. 

50 To ask a favour with too great humility is giving a priee 

too high for it. 
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51 L'opiniatrete | est fille de rignorance | et de la vanite. 

62 Les=orphelins | exclient notre interei. 

63 Ce livr« | est wlie en parcbemin. 

54 Le parlement | doit s'assembler I le moi« prochaiD. 

55 La prudence | et la perseverance | sont necessaires j pour 

parvenir a noire hut. 

56 Je me porte | passablement bien. 

57 La pauvrete | u'est pas=un crime. 

58 L'or et \e pladne | sont les pliu pesants | do8 metaiur. 
69 Vous=ete«-vous fait peser. 

60 Prete-s-moi | \oire porte-crayon. 



61 J'ai mis=un biWet de h&nque \ dan« mon porte-feoiZ/f. 

62 La proprete | est=au nombre | des vertus social^*. 

63 Ne vous trompez-vous pas | quelque-foi« ? 

64 JXs se sont cherche querelle. 

65 Conforraons nou8 toujours | aua; r^glement*. 

66 La modestic | rehausse le merite | du talent. 

67 Je=n'aimfi point=^ entendre | le sifflement du serpent. 

68 HabiZZez vous simplement | mais=elegamment. 

69 Je parlerai, tu parleras, il parlera, nous parlerons, vous 

parlerez, ils parleront. 

70 Nous clianterions=une chanson, etvous^en chanteriez= 

une autre. 



71 Vivre dans I'esclavage | c'est vivre dans I'abaissement. 

72 N'oublie-? pas | de renouveler | votre abonnement. 

73 Dhs rinstant de notre naissance | nous nous=acheminon« 

I vers la tombe. 

74 N'achetons pas le plaisir | aux depens de la yertu. 

75 Avez.vous=acheYe votre t&che. 
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61 Obstinacy is the daughter of ignorance and vanity. 
62* Orphans excite our interest. 

53 This bobk is bound in parchment. 

54 Parliament will meet next month. 

55 Prudence and perseverance are necessary to attain our 

ends. 

56 I am pretty well in health. 
67 Poverty is no crime. 

58 Gold and platinum are the heaviest of metals. 

59 Have you had yourself weighed ? 

60 Lend me your pencil case. 



61 I have put a bank note in my pocket book. 

62 Cleanliness is in the number of social virtues. 

63 Are you not sometimes mistaken ? 

64 They have quarrelled with each other. 

65 Let us always conform to regulations. 

66 Modesty enhances the merit of talent. 

67 I do not like to hear the hissing of serpents. 

68 Dress yourself with simplicity, but with elegance. 

69 I shall speak, thou shalt speak, he shall speak, we shall 

speak, you shall speak, they shall speak. 

70 We would sing a song, and you should sing another. 



71 To live in slavery is to live in abasement. 

72 Do not forget to renew your subscription. 

78 From the instant of our birth we are marching towards 
our tomb. 

74 Let us not buy pleasure at the expense of virtue, 

75 Have you finished your task ? 

f2 
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76 La r^cherchtf da bonhenr | est la pierr« d*aolioppraient da 

genre buinain. 

77 Ceux qui passent leqr tempB=ws&vemeDt \ nl 8*6imm«nt 

jamais. 

78 SachoDS resister I auxisagac^ri^s | Ae la trompeustf forton^. 

79 Quand yous vienorez non« voir | amenejK noiu vo8=ezifant». 

80 Lesneiges^amoTLcelees \ surleshaute«montagne« | format 

d' etemeU glaciers. 



81 Pour bien jouir | il faut savoir sS mod^rer | dant sesae 

amus^mente. 

82 CommeDt=appcle^ — yori8 cela. 

83 L'homme le plus modeste | ne sauraitr=etr0 insensible | 

aux=applaudiss€mento. 

84 J'ai ecoute voire recit | avec beaucoup d'atfendrissement. 

85 Eecevez=attentiv«men< | les conseiJs dS yos parenta. 

86 Les paresseux { passen{=:leur tempa | k baguenauder. 

87 Le paon, | le canar^Z, | et U dindon, | sont des=soi8eaiU9 

de bass«-cour. 

88 L'bomme vraiment religieuj; { detests la bigoteiitf. 

89 La Betterave | est trhs cultive« en France. 

90 Envoyez-vous votre linge | k la blanchisserie ? 



01 Le sol de la Sicile { est 8Ujet=lL d^ granda bouleversementa. 

92 Les soldate | se sont comportes bvavement. 

93 La broderie | eatpour lesferames | un = agreable passetempa. 

94 La vanite | c^de facikment | aua; seductions de la cajolerie. 

95 Le vieiWard aveugle | a besoin d'un=appui | pour guider 

ses pas chancelans. 

96 Le si^cle actuel | a vu de grands cbangements. 

97 Le chardoTtneret | voltige de chardons = en chardons. 

98 La charlatanme | Yit=:au depens | de la sottise | et de 

I'ignoranee. 

99 Le chatouiZ/ement nous fait rire | involontairemenf. 
100 Le cimeti^re | estle cbamp d0=regalit4. 
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76 The searcli after happiness is the stombliog block of 

mankind. 

77 Those who spend their time actively are nover weary. 

78 Let us resist the enticement of deceitful fortune. 

79 When you come to see us bring your children with you. 
60 Snows accumulated on high mountaing form eternal 

glaciers. 



81 To enjoy ourselves well we must be moderate in our 

amusements. 

82 How do you call that? 

83 The most modest man cannot be insensible to applause. 

84 I have listened to your narrative with compassion. 

85 Keceive attentively the advice of your relations. 

86 Idlers trifle their time away. 

87 The peacock, the duck, and the turkey, are poultry-yard 

birds 

88 A truly religious man detests bigotry. 

89 Beetroots are much cultivated in France. 

00 Do you send your linen to the bleaching ground ? 



91 The soil of Sicily is subject to great commotions. 

92 The soldiers have behaved bravely. 

03 Embroidery is for ladies an agreeable pastime. 

94 Vanity yields easily to cajolery. 

95 The blind old man wants aprotector to guide his unsteady 

steps. 

96 The present century has witnessed great changes. 

97 The goldfinch flutters about from thistles to thistles. 

98 Quackery lives at the expense of folly and ignorance. 

99 Tickling makes us latfgh involuntarily. 
100 A cemetery is a field of equality. 



I 
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101 Ce=qwe Ton con9oit bien | 8*enonc« clairemenf (Boil^au). 

102 La methods | dans \e ciassement des=idfees | est U 

premier pas ver« I'ar^ d'ecrir«. 

103 Quand vous rendez = un service | ne le fsdtes point condi- 

tionellcment. 

104 Je park consciencieusement. 

] 05 A-t-il obtenu | votre consentfimenf. 

100 Le peupk anglais | est gouverne constitutionneD^men*. 

107 La rigneur du climat { de la Siberia | fait congeler le 

mercure. 

108 L'esprit=huniahi | n^ saurait se contenir | dans le« 

limite« tracecs par I'imperfection des sens. 

109 Le contentement du coeur | est preferable | aiix jouissance«. 

110 L'oubli des convenances I conduit I k I'oubli des devoirs. 



111 Convenir de ses torts | est le propre d' un=esprit sincere. 

112 L'esprit de coterie | exerce une influence pemicieuse | 

dans la societe. 

113 Les criaiWeries des=enfants ', fatigi^ent les gen8=occupe«, 

114 L'abus des liqueurs { est dangereuj; | pour la sant^ du 

corps I et de 1* esprit. 

115 Permette^-moi d^ decacheter cette lettre. 

110 N^ vous laisse^ jamais=aller | au decouragement. ' 

117 Le decroissement desssjours | se fait==apercevoir au mifieu 

de I'ete. 

118 Ne receve2; point dedaigneusement { rhommage le plus= 

humble. 

119 La paLc de la conscience | estr=un dedomagement | dan^ 

les=infortunes | qu'on n'a point mferitees. 

120 La civilisation | ne saurait=avoir | un centre { defini- 

tivement fixe. 



121 Paries sans deguisement. 

122 Le delassement | est=aussi necessaire | que le travaiL 

123 Un refus delicatementF=exprime | blesse moins | qu'une 

favour accordee | de mauvaise grace. 

124 Les=hommes mediocres | ont souvent des pretensions 

demesurees. 

125 L'egoiste malheureux | passe sa vie | dans le deledsse- 

ment. 
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101 What we understand well we can express clearly. 

102 Method, in the classification of ideas, is the first step in 

the art of writing. 

103 When you render a service do not do it conditionally. 

104 I speak conscientiously. 

105 Has he obtained your consent ? 

106 The English nation is governed constitutionally. 

107 The severity of the climate, in Siberia, makes the mer- 

cury freeze. 

108 The human mind cannot be contained in the limits traced 

by the imperfections of the senses. 

109 Satisfaction of heart is preferable to pleasures. 

110 Neglect of propriety leads to neglect of duty. 



111 To confess one*s faults is natural to a sincere mind. 

112 The spirit of coterie exercises a pernicious influence on 

society. 

1 13 Noisy children are troublesome to busy people. 

114 The abuse of strong liquors is dangerous for the health 

of the body and ihe mind. 

115 Allow me to open this letter? 

116 Do not give way to discouragement. 

117 The shortening of days is perceptible in the middle of 

the summer. 

118 Do not receive with disdain a homage however humble. 

119 A clear conscience is a compensation in undeserved 

misfortunes. 

120 Civilisation cannot have a definitively fixed centre* 



121 Speak without disguise. 

122 Bepose is as necessary as labour. 

123 A denial expressed with delicacy wounds less than a 

favour granted with a bad grace. 

124 Men of mediocrity have often unbounded pretensions. 

125 The egotist is forsaken iu his misfprtune. 
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151 Je I'ai refuse formell^ment. 

152 Nou« vou8=avoD8 rencontre fortmt«menJ. 

153 Parlez noua franchement. 

154 Defaitea vons \ de toute ceite fnperie, 

155 Laplurn^ d'un=auteur | est souvent=unpauvre gagnd- 

pain. 

156 Allon« voir | la gal^ri^ des tabl^ux. 

157 Ce jeune homme \ se distingti« par sa galantm^. 

158 Son logement | est=un veritable gal^tas. 

159 Vous vou8 = y prene« fort gauchfiment. 

160 La ganchme dans les mani^r^s | est Tapanag^ ordinaire 
de ceux qui freqnentent peu la societe. 



161 II a heoMCOMp die gibier | dans sa gibeci^r^. 

162 Les = alluvions { son£ le gis£ment= ordinaire de Por. 

163 La glouton7i6rie | results d'un manqt^ de delicatesse | 

dans les= habitudes { et dans les mani^res. 

164 La rosea s^ depose | en forme de gouUdettes. 

165 Recevez gracieuscment vos=inferieurs. 

166 Les moines | \i\ent grassemenf. 

167 N^ les s= offenses pas gratuitement. 

168 La grossierete dans les mani^ies | temoigne le defaut 

d' education. 

169 Yous vous-etes tire | fort=habilement | desc^xnauyau 

pas. 

170 II a conduit cette affaire { avec beaucouj) d'habilete. 



171 Le credule poisson | tombe dans les filets | oapend=4 

Vh&megon, 

172 Prononcez les deux t | dans le mot ^onnetete. 

173 Les Suisses | font=un groxxd comT/ierce | d'/iorlogerie. 

174 Arretons nous=^ cette hoteileiie, 

175 L'inyention de rimprimerie | date de 400 ans. 
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151 I have refused him absolutely. 

152 We have met you by chance. 

153 Speak to us with sincerity. 

154 Get rid of all these old things. 

155 The pen of an author is often an insufficient instrument 

to procure his livelihood. 

156 Let us go and see the picture gallery. 

157 This young man distinguishes himself by his gallantry. 

158 His lodgings are in complete disorder. 

159 You go about it very awkwardly. 

160 Awkwardness of manners is the usual characteristic of 

those who have little intercourse with good society. 



161 He has a great deal of game in his bag. 

162 Gold is usually found in beds of sand, gravel, and clay. 

163 Gluttony is the result of the want of delicacy in habits 

and manners. 

164 Dew is deposited in the form of little drops. 

165 Receive courteously your inferiors. 

166 Monks Uve richly. 

167 Do not offend them gratuitously. 

168 Coarseness of manners shows the want of education. 

169 You got out of this trouble very cleverly. 

170 He has conducted this affair with great ingenuity. 



171 The credulous fish falls into the nets or hangs to the 

hook. 

172 You must pronounce the two i's in the word honnetete. 

173 The Swiss deal largely in watches and clocks, 

174 Let us stop at this hotel. 

175 Printing has been invented 400 years ago. 
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176 N^ vous rendez pa« coupable | d'un^ pareiZ/d inconvenanoe* 

177 Ce strait yomb conduir^ indign^menf. 

178 L'infanteri^ | a soavent ravantage | sur la cavaltfritf. 

179 Ud6 telle opinion | parait=insoutenabl«. 

180 11 a defendu sa position | fort ing^nieus^menf. 

181 Le javelot et la jav^lintf { itaient les « arm^ | def 

nationsseancienn^/?. 

182 U se fait= k Paris | un grand oommerctf | dS joeillene \ et 

de marqueteritf, 

183 LS tribunal | n'a pas=encor^ { prononc6 son jng^meni. 

184 La IS-chete | est plus ridicuU qu'odieustf. 

185 La leg6r£te dans les paroles | peu£ nous^exposer k de« 

r^grefs=amers. 

186 Hktez Yous lentemenf | et sans perdrS courage. 

187 Les=anciens chsLt^auj; { etai«nt=entoures de foss^ | sur 

lesquels | il y avait=un pont-kvis. 

188 Napoleon i a commence sa carri^rtf | comfli« lieutenanl 

d* artilleritf. 

189 La ma9onnm« d^ cet=edifice { n'esf pas solide. 

190 Au lieu d^ differer votrtf ouvragtf | faiths le maint^nanf. 

191 Ne maint^ne^ pas=un« erreur | en depit du bon sens. 

192 Ce strait YOUS conduir^ { fort maladroit^ment. 

193 La France a moins de matelofs | que I'angleterre. 

194 Ave2?-vou8=envoye chercher 1^ medecin. 

195 Keprimez d^ bonne heure | la mechancete des=enfante. 

196 La mesquinerie | est \e commencement de Tavaricd. 

197 Lamoquerie { est^^aussi insupportable | que lapiq^re da 

moucheron. 

198 Les Ames simples =efpures | s'expriment=avec naivete. 
3 99 Toute mutineric est dangereuse | sur=un vaisseau isole. 
200 L'oisivete | est la m^re de tons les vices. 
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176 Do not render yourself guilty of such nnbeeoming beha- 

viour. 

177 It would be shameful conduct. 

178 Infantry has often the advantage over the cavalry. 

179 Such an opinion appears unjustifiable. 

180 He has defended his position very ingeniously. 



181 Short and long javelins were the arms of ancient 

nations. 

182 There is, in Paris, a great trade of jewellery and inlaid 

work. 

183 The tribunal has not yet pronounced its judgment. 

184 Cowardice is more ridiculous than odious. 

185 Thoughtlessness in speech may expose as to bitter 

regrets. 

186 Hasten cautiously and without losing courage. 

187 Formerly, castles were surrounded with moats, upon 

which there was a drawbridge. 

188 Napoleon began his career as a lieutenant in the artillery. 

189 The masonry of this building is not solid. 

190 Instead of postponing your work do it now. 

191 Do not maintain an error in spite of common sense. 

192 It would be very unskilful conduct. 

193 France has not so many sailors as England. 

194 Have you sent for the doctor? 

195 Subdue early the wickedness in children. 

196 Meanness is the beginning of avarice. 

197 mdicule is as unbearable as the sting of a gnat 

198 Simple and pure minds express themselves with candour. 

199 All mutinies are dangerous on board of isolated vessels. 

200 Idleness is the mother of all evil. 
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201 La pedant^ri^ | trouTtf sa propre punition | dan« le ridicnltf 

dont ell« se couvr«. 

202 Les=orieDtaux | sdment=k=Be couvrir d'omSmente | 

charge* de pierrerics. 

203 lies p«tits=respri{s { s^ prStenf difficil^mexits:^ la plaisan- 

204 La porc^laine de Sevres | est tressestime«. 

205 Nous = avoD8 proj^te | de faire le voyage de Farb. 

206 Les=imp6ts { ne doivent point 8^ prel^ver | sur let 

b^oins du pauvre. 

207 Totre ami | vous^ia-t-il pr^venu | de son prochain 

depart. 

208 Allon« fair« un tour de promenade. 

209 U m^rite de bien des chosea | nd consiste qu(i dansletur 

rarete. 

210 Le rouge 'gorge | s'appriyoise aisement. 



211 La sals^areille | purifie 1^ san^. 

212 Attende2;-moi samedi prochain. 

213 Tout=e8t senvdessu* dessoua | dans votre appartSment 

214 Vous lui avas parle | fort sev^rement. 

215 Je vou8=ai fait connaitre | sinc^rement | ma fa9on d# 

penser. 

216 Souvenea? vous de ce que je vou« di«. 

217 Le« nations =opprimee8 | se sont soulevees | pour secouer 

le despotisme | de leurs tyrane. 

218 J'irai tout-de-suite. 

219 Rendons=/iommage | ^ la toute puissance du createur. 

220 JS crois = avoir = k me plaindre | d'un si injuste traitement. 



221 J* arrangerai votre affaire. 

222 Tu anangeraetes= effete. 

223 ll=arrangera ses livrea. 

224 Nous=arrangerone Yoe fleure. 

225 yous=arrangere;3 leepapien. 
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201 Pedantry finds its own punishment in the ridicule with 

which it covers itself. 

202 The orientals like to deck themselves with trinkets 

ornamented with precious stones. 

203 Small wits cannot hear jokes. 

204 Sevres' china is in great repute. 

205 We have been projecting a journey to Paris. 

206 Taxes ought not to he raised on the wants of the poor. 

207 Has your Mend informed you of his approaching depar- 

ture? 

208 Let us go and take a walk. 

209 The value of many things consists in their scarcity only. 

210 Eobins are easily tamed. ' 



211 Sarsaparilla pmifies the blood. 

212 You may expect me next Saturday. 

213 Everything is topsy-turvy in your apartment 

214 You have spoken to him with great severity. 

215 1 have told you my mind with sincerity. 

216 Eemember what I tell you. 

217 Oppressed nations have risen to shake off the despotism 

of their tyrants. 

218 I will go immediately. 

219 Let us pay homage to the omnipotence of the Creator. 

220 1 think I have cause to complain of such unjust treat- 

ment. 



221 I will arrange your afiSsdr. 

222 Thou wilt arrange thy things. 

223 He will arrange his books. 

224 We will arrange your flowers. 

225 You will arrange the papers. 

f3 



( 
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226 El/es=arrang(jront lea mevhles, 

227 Je chanUrais = uii cantique. 

228 Tu chanterais = UD6 chanson. 

229 Eli€ chantcrait=avec vous. 

230 lU chanteraient=apr^s=el/6. 



231 C^ mendiant | n'a rien dans sa b^sac^. 

232 Pourquoi portet-il une besac«. 

233 Vous = allez vit« en b^sogne. 

234 On nous-a donne | \me mauvais^ besogne. 

235 C^ pauvre homme \ meurt de faim. 

236 Ce n'est pas moi qui voua I'ai dit. 

237 II ne saif pas | ce qu'il fera. 

238 0'es£ c^pendant | c^ qui lui est= arrive. 

239 Hier cependant | il=:etai£ chez lui. 

240 Prene^ cette cerise — ^maugez ce^ cerises. 



241 Vous vous=^tes trompe de chemid. 

242 Les voyageursrebroussfereni.cbemin. 

243 Yoiilt une haute cheminee. 

244 II 7 a de la suie dans la cheminee. 

245 La blanchisseuse | a rapjporte les chemises—- tUl^ chemisf • 

246 Je n'aime pas les chemisettes. 

247 M'ave2 vous repasse ime chemisette. 
^48 Monte2-vous souvent=i cheval. 

249 J'ai plusieurs chevauor. 

250 Voule^-vous me preter votre cheval. 
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226 They will arrange the fumitare. 

227 I would sing a canticle. 

228 Thou should sing a song. 

229 She should sing with you. 

230 They would sing after her. 



231 This heggar has nothing in his scrip. 

232 Why does he cany a scrip ? 

233 You get on quickly with your work. 

234 They have cut out bad work for us. 

235 This poor man is starving. 

236 It is not I who told you so. 

237 He does not know what he will do. 

238 This is, however, what happened to him. 

239 Yesterday he was at home however. 

240 Take this cheny ; eat these cherries. 



241 You have mistaken your way. 

242 The travellers turned back. 

243 Here is a tall chimney. 

244 There is soot in the chimney. 

245 The laundress has brought hack the shirts — a shirt 

246 I do not like chemisettes. 

247 Have yon ironed a chemisette for me? 

248 Do yon often ride on horseback ? 

249 I have several horses. 

250 Will you lend me your horse ? 
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251 II a des=id^£s touted ch§val«resqt<e9. 

252 II a des=idee8 bien cheval^resqties. 

253 L'ancienn^ chevalme. 

254 La chevalene \ est tombed en d6sti^ttict€. 

255 !£ peintre a mi^ \e tableau { sur son chevaleC. 

256 Votre chevalet | n'est pas=ici, 

257 Un chevalier — notre chevalier — (ou) notre chevalier. 

258 Us lui ont=arrache le« cheveitr. 

259 II ne lui reste pas=un seul cheveu. 

260 La montre est sous mon chevet — dou^ lotre cheyet; 



261 Voici la cheville. 

262 Voici une cheville. 

263 Je n'ai pas de plumes. 

264 J^ manque de plumes. 

265 II ae tient debout. 

266 £l/e ne veut pas se tenir debouf. 

267 En de9^ de la Tamise. 

268 Au delk des montagnes — ^par dela. 

269 Yous ne faites que courir de9^ delk. 

270 Faites cela — ^ne faites pas cela. 



271 J'lTM demsdn — ^vous viendre^ demain — notw partironi 

demain. 

272 nfaudrait qu'ils=arrivassen* demain. 

273 Qu*es«-ce que vous demanded ? 

274 Qu'est-ce qu'il demande? 

275 0^ demeure— -t-il? 
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251 He has ideas quite chivalrons. 

252 His ideas are quite chivalrous. 

253 The ancient chivahy. 

254 Chivahy has fallen into disuse. 

255 The painter has put the picture on his easel. 

256 Your easel is not here. 

257 A cavalier — our cavalier. 

258 They have pulled his hair. 

259 He has not a single hair left. 

260 The iratch is under my pillow— under yotor pillow. 



261 Here is the peg. 

262 Here is a peg. 

263 I have no pens. 

264 I want pens. 

265 He stands up. 

266 She will' not stand up. 

267 This side of the Thames. 

268 Beyond the mountains. — ^Beyond. 

269 You do nothing but run here and there. 

270 Do that— Do not do that 



271 1 shall go to-morrow.— You will come to-morrow. 

272 They should come to-morrow. 

273 What do you ask for? 

274 What does he ask for ? 

275 Where does he live ? 
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276 II demenr^ dans la ru^ da ponf. 

277 Una demi-heuw. 

278 Un« hevace et demia. 

279 Depuij quand e^=il rev^tu 

280 Ile«treyenad^uis=Mer. (hi^ra). 



281 Yonsesave^ tout mis sens dassns dessons. 

282 J^ I'ai mis par dessus | et non par dessoos. 

283 Dabor(2 le li^vre | a devan9e la tortus. - 

284 Mais la tortus | finit par devancer le li^vra. 

285 J'ai ete an davant de vous ? 

286 n i&ut mettre ceci par devanf. 

287 Que d^endrez vous ? — que deviendra~t-il ? 

288 Qu*etcs vous devenu? or qukies-yoxw devenu? 

289 Qu'est-il devenu ? que deviendrait-ella ? 

290 L'etude | nous fait toigours devanir meilleors. 



291 Votis=^t«s=un mauvws dcvin. 

292 Consulted un habile devin. 

293 D^vinez ! — ^vous ne devine^ pas — si, je davina. 

294 Quelle est votre devise ? Je n'ai pas de devise. 

295 Pas de devise (or pas de devise) n*est pas=une bonne 

devise. 

296 Nous n' avons pas fini noire devoir. 

297 n a fini son devoir. 

298 n a gele | la nuit demi^re. 

299 L'eau est toute gel^e. 

300 Aime;s-T0US la gelee de grosei2/es? 
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276 He lives in Bridge-street. 

277 Half an hour. * 

278 Half-past one o'clock. 

279 When did he retnm ? 

280 He came back yesterday. 



281 You have put everything in disorder. 

282 I have placed it above, and not under. 

283 At first the hare had the lead of the tortoise. 

284 But at last the tortoise outstripped the hare. 

285 I have been to meet you. 

286 This ought to be put before. 

287 What will become of you ? — ^What will become of him ? 

288 What has become of you ? 

289 What has become of him ? — ^What would become of her ? 

290 Study always improves us. 



291 Yon are a bad gnesser. 

292 Consult a clever conjurer. 

293 Guess.— You do not guessw— Yes, I do guess. 

294 What is your motto ? — I have no motto. 

295 No motto is not a good motto. 

296 We have not finished our taski 

297 He has finished bis task. 

298 It has firozen last nighL 

299 The water is quite frozen. 

300 Do jou like eomiit jeUy ? 
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301 Cet=^omm« Ik \ est tout = en gtimiZZet. 

302 Le pliu b«aa papier | si fabriqu^ | avec de sales gvSmKet. 

303 Vne gaenon alme sa gu^nuch^ — je n'aime, ni la giieiiiidi# 

ni la gu^non. 

304 n se jeta | an mi/ien des=ennemu. — il j^ta. 

305 II faut le jeter par la fenetre. 

306 Avez-vous=xm j«ton ? — j*ai donze jetom. 

307 Le boir^, | le manger, | le dormir, sont natnreb k 

rhomme. 

308 n ne faut pa« le hciixe — n% le manges pa9— an ne doit pai 

le laisser partir. 

309 J'ecrirai snr le papier— prinez IS — laisser IS— emportes 

le^lonne2 IS. 

310 Ne prenez pa< le papier— pr^te2 le moi— donned U md | 

rendez le moi. 



311 Elle ne salt pas sa l£9on. 

312 C*e8t=xme longue le9on — dit«f votftf le9on. 

313 Dans le pain sans levain | on ne met=:aacane leTortf. 

314 Les=6chell€8 da levant. 

315 J'aime k voir le soleiZ levant. 

316 A quelte heure vous lcve2;-vou« ? 

317 Ji desire lever vo« doute«. 

318 Que me dites vous — qn'e«t ce que voiu me dite«? 

319 Vous devriea; me le dire. 

820 Me demanded voos qui je sols? 



321 Prene^ ceci pour vo« menus plaisire. 

322 Ces grains de sable sont fort mSnus. 

323 Envoye^ chercher le ilienaisier. 

324 C'est=un habile menutsier. 

325 J'aime la menuiseiie — ^one bonne mhmi^etie. 
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301 This man is all in rags. 

302 The finest paper is made from dirty rags. 

303 The monkey likes her young one. — ^I like neither the 

monkey nor her young one. 

304 He threw himself in the midst of the enemy. 

305 You must throw it out of the window. 

300 Have you a counter ? — I have twelve counters. 

307 Drinking, eating, and sleeping, are natural to man; 

308 You must not drink it. — ^Do not eat it. — One ought not 

to let him go. 

309 I shall write on the paper. — ^Lend it. — ^Leave it — Take it 

away. — Give it. 

310 Do not take the paper. — ^Lend ii to me.— (jlive it to ine. 

Eetum it to me. 



811 She does not know her lesson. — I know my lesson. 

312 It is a long lesson. — Say your lesson. 

313 No yeast is put in unleavened hread. 

314; The trading towns on the Mediterranean Sea towards 
the Levant. 

315 I like to see the sun rise. 

316 At what o'clock do you get up ? 

317 I wish to dispel your douhts. 

318 What is it that you tell me ? 

319 You ought to teU it to me. 

320 Do you ask me who I am ? 



821 Take this as pocket money. 

322 These grains of sand are very small. 

323 Send for the joiner. 

324 He is a skilful joiner. 

825 I like joiner's work. — Good jcriner's work. 
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326 Je ne parlS pa« — tu ne parl^ pa« — ^il ne parle pa« — ^nouir,^ 
ne parlons pa« — vous ne parlez pas — Us ne paxlent 
pa«. (So all verbs beginning with a consonant, con- 
jugated negatively through all their tenses.) 

827 Cette pommtf est mal pelee. 

328 Voulez-vou* me la peler. 

829 Yoilk xme heUe pelis«tf. 

330 Apportez-moi ma pelisse. 



331 Met^ei! cet^e epingl^ | sur la pelotfe. 

332 Oil est YOire pelotte? 

333 Marchons sur la pelous^. 

334 La vue se repose agreablemenf | sur une bel/e peloos^. 
835 Yoici \me orange, ne manges; pa« la pelure. 

336 Je n'aime pa« cette mauvaise pelure. 

337 Un petit gar9on — une petite fiUe. 

338 Que d^mande;z-vous ? — ^il ne parle que de son m^rite. 

339 Je ne crois pas que vous r^ussissier. 

340 PreneiS-le — donne;i;-le moi — ^rende2-16 — ^rendas-le moi. 



341 Vne quenomlle. 

342 Le royaume de France | ne pent pas | tomber en quc" 

nomllc. 

343 Sa maison est tombee, il faudra la reb&tir. 

344 Croye«-vous qu'il la fasse rebitir. 

345 La troupe rebel/e | se dispersa | k sonsapi^roGhe. 

346 n se re belle contre son maitre. 

347 La bal le n'a pas rebondi. 

348 II faut la faire rebondir. 

349 Le rebord de la fenetre. 

350 Faites reborder yoire gilet. 
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320 I do not speak. — Thou doest not speak. — He does not 
speak. — ^We do not speak. — ^You do not speak. — They 
do not speak. 

327 This apple is not well peeled. 

328 Will you peel it for me ? 

329 This is a handsome pelisse. 

330 Bring me my pelisse. 



331 Put this pin on the pincushion. 

332 Where is your pincushion ? 

333 Let us walk out on the grass plot. 

334 The eye rests agreeahly on a fine grass plot 

335 Here is an orange, do not eat the peeL 

336 I do not like this had peeling. 

337 A little boy.— A little girl. 

338 What do you ask for? — He speaks of nothing but of his 

own merit. 

339 I do not believe that you will succeed. 

340 Take it — Give it to me. — Eetum it — ^Eetum it to me. 



841 A distaff. 

342 The kingdom of France never devolves to females. 

343 His house has fallen down, it must be rebuilt. 

344 Do you think he will have it rebuilt ? 

345 The troup of rebels dispersed on his approach. 
34^ He rebels against his master. 

347 The ball did not rebound. 

348 You must make it rebound. 

349 The edge of the window. 

350 Have a new border put on your waistcoat 
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351 On=: a fait TehomlRi la viands. 
852 Faite« reboui/fir la viande. 

353 Vous avez rebrousse chemin. 

354 San« vouloir rebrousaer chemin. 

355 C'e^t une injustice rebutante. 

356 Je ne me sui^ pa« rebute. 

357 II recachetera la lettre. 

358 II ne faut pas la recacheter. 

359 J'ai TC9U \otre lettre — je ne Tai pa« re^ue. 

360 Yon« la recevre^; demain. 



361 C'est line femme recherche | dan« le monde. 

362 n est tr^s r^cherch^ | dan« ses mani^ret. 

363 Tom les=7iomme8 | Yontaslt la recherche da bonhenr. 

364 Elle rectila d^ frayeur. 

365 Yoiu ne me fere^; pa« recoler. 

366 Voulez-vou« reconduire cette dame. 

367 U domestiqtie recondnira la voitnre — ^noossavoiu re* 

conduit les=enfan«. 

368 La reconnaissance | estrone vertu sodale. 

369 EUe reconnaitra vo« service*. 

370 J'ai recours k Yotre obligeance. 



371 Brecottrra | ^8e8s=ami<. 

372 Donned nous = an re9a. 

373 J'ai ete mal repn. 

374 Je recueille — ^tu recueille — ^il recueille — ^noTW recueillonf— * 

vons recueille^: — ^ils recueiUent. 
875 Je r^cevrai — ^tu r^cevras — il recevrar- noui r^vxonf— 
V0U8 r^vre«— iU recevront. 
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851 The meat has heen boiled over again, 

352 Has the meat boiled over again, 

353 Yon have turned back. 

854 Without wishing to turn back. 

355 It is an outrageous injustice. 

356 I have not been disheartened, 

857 He will seal the letter again. 

858 It must not be resealedt 

359 I have received your letter. — ^I have not received it. 
860 You will receive it to-morrow. 



861 She is a lady whose society is much sought for* 

862 He is very refined in his manners. 

863 All men are seeking after happiness. 

864 She drew back with fear. 

365 You will not make me draw back. 

366 Will you escort this lady home ? 

867 The servant will take back the carriage.-— We have taken 

the children back. 

868 Gratitude is a social virtue. 

869 She will reward your services. 

870 I have recourse to your kindness. 



371 He wll apply to his Mends. 

372 Give a receipt. 

378 I have been ill received. 

874 I gather. — Thou gatiierest. — He gathers. — We gather. — . 

You gather. — They gather. 
375 I will gather. — Thou shalt gather. — ^Hewill gather.— We 

will gather. — ^You will gather. — ^They will gather, 

G 



i 
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376 L'invention de r^eritnre sd peni dani la nuU def temps 

les -glus recvles, 

377 'Elle redoit dir sh^llin^^. 

378 n marchf k recnlon«. 

379 D^ combien \ou8 snu-jf ramble? 

380 Yoru me redgyez cent fnne». 



381 Mette^; voire redingotf^. 

382 Apportez-moi ma redingotte. 

383 Je Yoiu Tai r^dit plnsieurs fcas, 

384 Elle redit tonjotm la m^me chose. 

385 Je rcdoute le retour de rhiver. (iv6w). 

386 Jjes 8oldat« ont=eley6 xme redonU, 

387 Nom deyoD8 r^dresser no3 torts. 

388 YovL8 lea redresserez, 
380 H redressera les sien«. 

300 Ii§ flux et U refliur d^ la mer. 



301 LVan est trop chaud^ | laisse^; la rjf&oidir, 

302 Faites refroidir le vin. 

303 Le temp's est r^oidi. 

304 H est penible | d'eprouver tin reftw, 

305 II refusera voire demands, 

306 Vou« m'ave^ refuse. 

307 Je voTW condamne k regret. 

308 El^ rggrette | d£tre=s obligee de yotu refuser. 
300 Le rejet de sa demande | lui a ete tr^s sensible. 

400 PoorrSjeter sa demands | il avait de boniief raison<. 
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876 The inyentlon of writing is lost in the darkness of the 
remotest times. 

377 She is still indebted ten shillings. 

378 He walks backward. 

379 How much am I still indebted to you? 

380 You owe me still one hundred francs. 



381 Put on your great coat. 

382 Bring me my great coat. 

383 I have told you so over and over again. 

384 She repeats the same thing over and over again. 

385 I dread the return of the winter. 

386 The soldiers have raised a redoubt. 

387 We ought to correct our faults. 

388 You will correct them. 

389 He will correct his own. 

390 The ebb and the flow of Ihe sea. 



391 The water is too hot, let it cool. 

392 Put the wine to cool. 

393 The weather has become colder. 

394 It is painful to suffer a refusal. 

395 He will refuse your demand. 

396 You have refused me. 

397 It is with regret that I condemn you. 

398 She regrets being obliged to refuse you. 

399 The rejection of his demand has been very painful to his 

feelings. 

400 There were good reasons for him to reject his demand. 
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401 Irez-voiM la rcjoindrc ? — elle rejoindra 8e8=anu«. 

402 Je YOQS r^joindrai | dans Tinstant. 

403 Nous trayaillons sans relsLche. 

404 L'injustice | relach^ les liens { da corps sociaL 

405 Ne Telewez pas { les^erreurs dess=aatre8. 

406 "ReUvez vons. 

407 Voici un beau bas relief. 

408 Faiths relier vos livrcs. — ^ils sent mal relies. 

409 Bs sont tr6s bien relies. 

410 ^moyez les ohez le relieur. 



411 L'univers religieua?. 

412 La religion nous comxnande | d'aimer notre procheda | 

commenous m ernes. 

413 Tout ce qui lelmt \ n'est pas = or. 

414 Les=etoiles | reluisent=au milieu =:de Tazur descieua*. 

415 Quelles remarques ave^; vous faiUs. 

416 Je n'ai point fait de remaxques, 

417 Le remhde \ est pii'e que \e mal. 

418 La patience { rem^die k bien des mau:r. 

419 Rec^ez mes vifs remerciements. 

420 Je vous fais bien mes remerciementa. 



421 Le remords \ est la premi^r^ punition du crime. 

422 Le crime { laisse d'etemels remoreZs. 

423 U ne faut pas remuer la table. 

424 Elle remue la table { k chaque instant. 

425 Le renaxd \ sort de son terrier. 
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401 Will you rejoin her.— She will rejoin her friends, 

402 I will rejoin you in an instant. 

403 We work without relaxation. 

404 Iz^ustice loosens the bonds of society. 

405 Do not expose the errors of others. 
400 Get up again. 

407 Here is a fine basso-relievo. 

408 Have your books bound. — They are badly bound. 

409 They are very well bound. 

410 Send them to the bookbinder. 



411 " The Religious Universe." 

412 Heligion commands us to love our neighbours as we do 

ourselves. 

413 All is not gold that glitters. 

414 The stars shine in the blue vault of heaven. 

41 5 What remarks have you made. 

416 I made no remark. 

417 The remedy is worse than the disease. 

418 Patience is a remedy for many evils. 

419 Receive my warmest thanks. 

420 I return you my best thanks. 



421 Remorse is the first punishmant of crime. 

422 Crime leaves eternal remorse. 

423 You must not shake the table. 

424 She is continually shaking the table. 

425 The fox goes out of his burrow. 
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426 Maitre Tt^&rd \ s'empara du fromag^. 

427 Hien de plus flatteur | qu'une hsLXite renomme^. 

428 L'eclat de la renommee { n' tgoute rien aa merits. 

429 Je renonce k mes pretension*. 

430 Elle renonce a voiu persuader. 



431 On=eii sT:get=k s'endormir | aprhs le r^&s, 

432 Le mei22eur repas { est c^lui que I'app^tit assaisonn^. 

433 A quel/e heurc | prenez-vous vo* r«pas ? 

434 Dieu seul | pent lire { dans le« r^lis du cceur. 

435 Apr^s = avoir cree le monde | Tetemel rentra dans Id 

r<?pos. 

436 Nous ne troublerons pas leur repos. 

437 Je lui ai souvenf | reproche ses torte. 

438 Vous lui avez = adresse | d' inutiles reproches. 

439 J'ai fait droit=a sa requete. 

440 C*est=une requete fort=inconsider^e» 



441 Le ressorf de ma montre est casse, 

442 H ressort k tous les= expedients. 

443 Je suis = absolument sans ressourc^. 

444 Le mensonge | e9t=une mauvaise ressource. 

445 La vengeance | retards ses coups | pour frappef plus 

surement. 

446 Je vous = ecrirai sans retard* 

447 J'ai reteau une place. 

448 Elie retiendra ma place* 

449 Nous nous sommes retires. 

450 Ketire^ vous — nous nous retironsf* 
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436 Master fox took possession of the cheese. 

427 Nothing is more flattering than great fame. 

428 The hrilliancy of fame adds nothing to merit. 

429 I give up my pretensions. 

430 She giyes up the idea of persuading you. 



431 One is liable to fall asleep after dinner. 

432 The best repast is that vhich is seasoned by appetite; 

433 At what hour do you take your repast ? 

434 God alone can read into the recesses of the heart 

435 After having created the world, the Almighty changed the 

time of energy for the hour of repose. 

436 We will not disturb their rest. 

437 I have often reproached him with his fault. 

438 You have reproached him uselessly. 
430 I have acceded to his request. 

440 It is a very inconsiderate request. 



441 The spring of my watch is broken. 

442 He has recourse to all expedients. 

443 I am absolutely without resource. 

444 Falsehood is a bad resource. 

445 Vengeance delays its blows in order to strike more sorely* 

446 I will write to you without delay, 

447 I have secured a place. 

448 She will secure a place for me. 

449 We have retired. 

450 Retire,— We are going. 



i 
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451 A mon retotir | j^ viendrai Yom Yoir, 

452 II retoumera bientdt. 

458 Qoand est-ee que votu reviendrez ? 

454 EUe reviendra demain. 

455 An revoir monsieor. 

456 Je viendrai | pour rSvoir votr^ oavragtf. 

457 Ire;z-vous=ilar«vue? 

458 H 8^ d^pSch^ra — la iovle se pr^cipite. 

459 L'imagination se per(2 — les lonps se dechir^f, 

460 Ce settk une tr^ helle r^votf. 



461 Je 8ui8= arrivals seoGnd, 

462 n secondera tos efforf^. 

463 Je me suis=: empress^ { d» votu see&wAr, 

464 Nons=implorons yQtre seconrs. Mob s^eoofvl 

465 Ceite m^sur^ | a produilauiitf violent^ secoosse | parmi 

la population. 

466 La S€cousse a eik passag^r^. 

467 Ji garderai mon secret. 

468 Nous tenons cette affaire secrete. 

469 Fere2-vous cela?— c'e^f selon, 

470 Ilsjug^rentselonle»«9appiM^eQe^. 



471 La saison des Qemtalles es^=3arn?4e. 

472 Nous=aYom fait d^ grande« semai/^s* 

473 La semaine demi^re. 

474 La demi^re semaine dS V ann^e. 

475 Je lui ai fait=une semouce. 
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451 On my return I will come and see yon, 

452 He will retain soon. 

453 When will you return ? 

454 She will come back to-morrow. 

455 Good bye, sir. 

456 I will come to see your work again. 

457 WiU you go to the review. 

458 He will make haste. — The crowd rushes on. 

459 Imagination loses itself. — ^Wolves tear each other. 

460 It will be a veiy fine review. 



461 I have arrived the second. 

462 He will second your efforts. 

463 I have hastened to assist you. 

464 We beseech your assistance. — My assistance ! 

465 This measure has produced a great disturbance amongst 

the population. 

466 The disturbance has not been lasting. 

467 I will keep my secret. 

468 We keep this transaction secret. 

469 Will you do this ?— I do not know. 

470 They judged from appearances. 



471 The sowing^time has come. 

472 We have sown a large extent of ground. 

473 Last week. 

474 The last week in the year. 

475 I have remonstrated with him* 
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476 Ma s«inonc« | n'a prodait=aucnn=effe<. 

477 Jg sftrai — tu sftras — il sera — nous serons — ^vous s^rez — fl* 

seront — je sft'ais — tu serais — ^il serait — ^nous serious — 
vous series — il« seraient. 

478 Voici un fort joli smn. 

479 Vou8=ave2; quatre serins. 

480 Une serinette — ^la serinett*. 



481 J§ ne te \e pardonn^ai jamais. 

482 Est ce que tu te fach^rais ? 

483 Qui est ce qui te blame. 

484 Nous tenons = k nos= opinions — ^vous n'y ienez pas. 

485 Elk tenait=^ ses = opinions. 

486 Un« etoflfe de vcloiurs, 

487 Une fourrure veloutee. 

488 La vipire est venimeuse. 

489 C'e8t=une vip^re venimeuse. 

490 L§ venin du serpent — ^un subtile venin. 



491 VoU8=^tes venue nous voir. 

492 Je suis venue vous voir. 

493 Ma montre rj^tarde — elle retarde — elU ne retarde pa«. 

494 Une couple de perdrix. 

495 Le maitre du palais. 

496 II faut etre prudent. 

497 La nacre d^ perle. 

498 De la poudr^ frcdche. 

499 Une insulte gratuite. 

500 Je n'ajoute rien. 
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476 My remonstrations have had no effect. 

477 I shall he.— Thou shalt be.— He shall be.— We shall be.— 

You shall be. — They shall be. — I should be. — Thou 
should'st be. — He should be. — yVe should be. — ^You 
should be. — They should be. 

478 Here is a very pretty canary. 

479 You have four canaries. 

480 A bu:d organ. — The bird organ. 



481 I wiU never pardon you for it. 

482 "Would you be cross ? 

483 Who blames you ? 

484 We adhere to our opinion. — ^You care nothing about it. 

485 She adhered to her opinion. 

486 Some velvet. 

487 A velvety fur. 

488 Vipers are venomous. 

489 It is a venomous viper. 

490 The venom of the serpent.— A subtle venom. 



491 You have come to see us ? 

492 I have come to see you. 

493 My watch goes slow. — tt goes slow. — ^It docs not go slow. 

494 A brace of partridges. 

495 The master of the palace. 

496 We must be prudent. 

497 The mother of pearl. 

498 Fresh powder. 

499 A gratuitous insult* 

500 I add nothing. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 22— § xxiv— instead of " that the «," read *'< that the »." 

Page 61— § LYii— in the fifth line of the title, page 61, instead of 

Paga 82— 30th line, instead of *' inTeatigations," read ^'aiialyBes.* 

Pago 93— to the list of words heginning with three oonsonants, at thd 
bottom of the page, add, 

Spl........ 8. 

The word ** splendeur," with its two derivatives, **8plendide** 
and "splendidement," having been forgotten in the enomera* 
tion. 



Page 04— line 13th— instead of "32," read **Ui* AUd line IWi, after 
**an B," add, "or an l." 
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OpinionB of the Press on Mr. Jobert's previous Works. 



ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEOLOGY. 

' ** Really what it is called, * The Philosophy of Geology ;' it is a 
book of profoaxid thought, and showing a large grasp c^ intellect." — 
The Critic, No, 131, July 3, 1847. 
"Exceedingly well done." — Duhlin Bevieto, 1848, i?. 524. 

" Full of instmction and materials for thinking." — Family HeraM. 
Nov, 7, 1846. 

" Clear, original, and profound. "—rrtttA Tester, Oct, 15, 1846. 

" In clearness, tenseness, and vigoar, the French is an admirable 
specimenof style."— I)cm^2a« Jerrold'a Newspaper, "Mr. Jobert's 
speculations are Tery in^nious. We can strongly recommend this 
work, and we do so with the greater pleasure on account of the 
rererential piety which animates its author."— /(uf, Sept, 25, 1847. 

" The philosojphy of geology seems to us to be a yery erudite 
scientific disquisition, entering into the most recondite details, but 
proceeding with due caution and keen discrimination to the various 
conclusions the author is fain to vindicate." — HoocTs Magazine, 
1847,i». 480. 

" Those who take an interest in the higher generalisations of geo- 
logy, will find much in this book that will repay a carefcil perusal." — 
AtneruBumy Dec. 11, 1847, p, 1271. 

ON IDEAS, OR OUTLINES OF NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 

" The production of an acute mind and a well regulated under- 
Btandingk — Benfley's Miscellany, Nov, 1849. 

"Clear and forcible argumentation." — OotburrCs New Monthl^f 
July, 1849. 

" One of the ablest of modem productions, and entitled to profound 
consideration." — Literary Gattette, No* 1652. 

" M. Jobert is one of the closest and most consecutive reasoners 
we have ever met with." — Daily News, Sept. 6, 1849. 

" The result of calm and patient sifting of the opinions of tiie 
masters on cardinal points, &c." — JEd^^caticnal Journal, 

" Short, clear, and logical."— ^diwa Sedgwick^s Discourse on the 
Studies of ^ University of Cambridge. 
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